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CHAPTER LVIL—raris tw 1514. 

lf the strange medley of every nation and costume which we beheld 
os entering Paris surprised us, how much greater was our astonishment 
when, having finished a hurried breakfast, we issued forth into the crowd- 
ed streets. Here were assembled among the soldiers from every coun- 
try, visitors from all parts of Europe, attracted by the novel spectacle 
thus presented to them; and eager to participate in the pleasures of a 
capital whose rejoicings, so far from being cheeked,by the sad reverse of 
fortane, were now at the highest pitch; and the city much more resem- 
bled the gay resort of an elated people than a town occupied by the troops 
of conquering enemies. ‘The old soldier of the empire alone grieved in 
the midst of this general joy; with the downfall of Napoleon died his 
every hope. The spirit of conquest, by which for so many years the ar- 
my had been intoxicated, was annihilated by the one line that signed the 
treaty of Fontainbleau; and thus among the gay and laughing groups 
that hurried oaward, might now and then be seen some veteran of the 
old guard scowling with contemptuous look upon that fickle populace, 
as eager to celebrate the downfall, as ever they had been to greet the 
glory of their nation. 

Nothing more strikingly marked the incongruous host that filled the 
city, than the different guards of honor which were mounted at the sev- 
eral hotels where officers and generals of distinction resided. At this 
time the regulation was not established which prevailed somewhat later, 
and gave to the different armies of the allies the duty cf mounting all 
the guards in rotation; and now at one door might be seen the tall cui- 
rassier of Austria, his white cloak failing in heavy folds over the flank 
and haunches of his coal-black horse, looking like some Templar of old ; 
at another the plumed bonnet of a Highlander fluttered in the breeze, as 
some hardy mountaineer paced to and fro; his gray eyes and stern look 
unmeved by the ea 
upon so strange and singular a costume; here was the impatient schim- 
mel of some Hungarian hussar, pawing the ground with restless eager- 
ness, as his gay dolman slashed with gold glittered ia the sun. The ja- 
ger from Bohemia—the deadly marksman with the long rifle; the savage 
‘Tartar of the Ukraine, devouring his meal on his guard, and turning his 
dark suspicious eyes around him, lest every passer-by might mean some 
treachery—all denoted that some representative of their country dwett 
within, whileevery now and then the clank of a musket would be heard, 
as a heavy porte cochere opened to permit the passage of an equipage, 
as strange and as characteristic as the guard himself. Here would is- 
aue the heavy ‘‘wagon’’ of some German prince, with emblazoned pan- 
l3and scarlet hammercloth; the horses as fat and lethargie as the smok- 
ing and moustached figure they were drawing ; there was the low drosch- 
ki of a Russian—three horses abreast—their harness tinkling with brass 
bells as the spirited animals plunged and curveted along: the quiet and 
elegant-looking phwton of English build, with its perfection of appoint- 
ment, rolled along with its deep woody sound beside the quaint, old-fash 
ioned caleche of Northern Germany, above whose cumbrous side-panels 
the heads of the passengers were visible only; nor were the horsemen 
leas dissimilar—the stately Prussian, with his heel op/omd beneath his 
elbow ; the Cossac with short stirrups, crouched upon his horse’s mane; 





the English horse artilleryman powderirg along with massive accoutre- | 


ments and gigantic steed; the Polish light-cavalry soldier, standing high 
in his stirrups, and turning his restless eye on every side, were all sub- 
jects for our curiosity and wonder. 

The novelty of the spectacle seemed, however, to have greatly worn 
off for the Parisians; who rarely noticed the strange end uncouth figures 
that every rnoment passed before their eyes, and now talked away as un- 
concerned|y amid the scene of tumult and confusion, as though nothing 
new or remarkable was going on about them; their very indifference 
and insouciance one of the strangest sights we witnessed. 

Our progress, which et the first was a slow one, ceased entirely at the 
corner of the palace, where a considerable crowd was now collected.— 
Although we asked of the by-standers, no one could te!l what was going 
forward; but the incessant roars of laughter showed that something droll 
©: ridiculous had occurred. O'Grady, whose taste in such matters would 


s.Fer ao denia!, elbowed his way through the mob, I followingas well as | come in” followed, and I entered. 
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I was able. When wereached the first rank of the spectators, we cer- 
tainly needed no exp'anation of the circumstances to make us join the 
mirth about us. 

It wasa single combat of # very remarkable description. A tall Cos- 
sack, with a long red beard now waving wildly on every side, was en- 
deavoring to recover his mutcka cap from a little decrepid old fellow, 
from whom he had stolen a basket of eggs. The eggs were all broken 
on the ground; and the little man danced among them like an infuriated 
fiend, flourishing a stick all the while in the most fearful fashions The 
Cossack, whose hand at every moment sought the naked knife that was 
stuck in his girdle, was obliged to relinquish his weapon by the groans of 
the mob, who unequivocally showed that they would not permit foul 
play; and being thus unarmed, could make nothing of an adversary 
whose contemptible appearance caused all the ridicule of the scene.— 
Meanwhile the little fellow, his clothes in rags, and his head surmounted 
bya red Cossack mutcka, eapered about like nothing human, uttering 
the most frightful sounds of rage and passion. At length in a paroxysm 
of fury, he dealt the tall Cossack a rap over the temples which made 
him reel again. Scareely had the blow descended, when, stung by the 
insult and the jeers of the mob, the enraged savage grasped his knife.— 
With one spring he pounced upon the little man; but as he did so, a 
strong hand from behind seized him by the collar, and with one tremen- 
dous jerk hurled him back upon the crowd, where he fell stunned and 
senseless. 

I had only time to perceive that it was O'Grady who had come to the 
rescue, when the old fellow, tarning fully round, looked up in his face, 
and, without evincing any emotion of surprise, or wonder, or even of gra- 
titude, croaked out— 

“ And it’s standin’ looking on ye wor all the time, and I fighting my 
sowle out! Ugh! bad luck to sarvice! look at my coat and small 
clothes! Ay, you may laugh, ye grinning bastes as ye are—and a bas- 
ket of fresh eggs in smithereens, and this Friday !” 

The convulsions of laughter which this apparition and the speech ex- 
cited prevented our hearing more. The mob, too, without understand- 
ing a word, were fully sensible of the absurdity of the scene, and a per- 
fect chorus of laughter rang throngh the street. 

“ And my elegant beaver—see it now !"’ said Corny—for we hope our 
reader recognises him—as he endeavored to empty the batter from his 
head-piece, and restore it to shape. “Ugh! the haythens—the Turks! 
See now, Master Phil, it’s warning I'm giving you this minit—here, 
where I stand. May the divil——Ah! if ye dare, ye eternal robber!” 
This elegant exordium was directed to the poor Cossack, who, having 
regained his feet, was skulking away from the field, throwing as he went 
a lingering look at his red cap, which Mr. Delany still wore as a spoil of 
his victory. 

We now made our way through the crowd, followed by Corny, whose 
angry looks on every side elicited peals of laughter; and thus accompa- 
nied we approached the massive port cochere of a large hotel in the 
Place Vendomme, where a ‘“ Swiss,” in full costume of porter, informed 
us that Lady Charlotte Hinton resided. 

While I endeavored to pass on, he interposed his burly person, in- 
forming me, in very short phrase, that her ladyship did not receive be- 
fore four o'clock. 

“ Arrah, hould your prate !’’ cried Corny; “ sure it’s the woman's son 
you're talking to.—Two pair of stairs to your left hand, and the first 
doore in the eceinderhath at the crowd there, the lazy eo 
that has nothing better to do than follow a respectable man. off! 
Bad luck to yez! ye ought to be crying over the disgrace ye’re in. Bo 
the light that shines! but you degarved it well.” 

Leaving Corny tu his oration before the mob, of which, happily for 
the safety of his own skin, they did not comprehend one word, 1 took the 
direction he mentioned, and soon found out the door, on which a visiting 
card with my mother’s name was fastened. 

We were now introduced into a large and splendidly-furnished saloon, 
with all that lightness and elegance of decoration which in a foreign 
apartment is the compensation-—a poor one sometimes—for the more 
comfortable look of our English houses; the room was empty, but the 
morning papets and all the new publications of the day were scattered 
about with profusion; consigning my friend for a short time to these, I 
followed the femme de chambre, who had already brought in my card 
to my mother, to her ladyship’s dressing-room. The door was 
noiselessly by the maid, who whispered my name; a gentle “let him 

My mother was seated before a glass, 
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under the hands of a coiffeur, and dared not turn her head. As I ap- 
hed she reached me her hand, however, which having kissed duti- 
fally, I drew my chair, and sat down beside her. ‘‘ My dear boy,”’ said 
she, as her eyes turned towards me, and a tear fell from the lid and 
trickled down her cheek ; in spite of the unnatural coldness of such a 
meeting, the words, the accents, and the Jouk that accompanied them, 
came home to my heart, and I was glad to hide my emotion by again 
pressing my lips to her hand. Having kindly informed me that the cere- 
mony she was then submitting to, was imperative, inasmuch as if she 
had not M. Dejoncourt then, she could not have him at all—that his 
time was £0 filled up, every moment of it, from eight in the morning till 
eleven at night, that the emperor Alexander himself couldn’t obtain his 
services, if he wished for them—she proceeded to give me scme details 
of my father, by which I could learn that the change in bis circumstances 
had never been made known to her, and that she had gone on since we 
last met, in ber old career of extravagance and expense—the indulgence 
of which, and the cares of her ever-declining health, bad given her abun- 
dant occupation. 

As I looked at her beautiful features and delicately fair complexion, 
upon which time had scarcely laid a touch, I sighed to think at what a 
frightful sacrifice of feeling, of duty, and of happiness too, such loveli- 
ness had been purchased. If the fine pencilling of that brow had never 
known a wrinkle, the heart had never throbbed to one high or holy 
thought—if the smile sat easily on the lip, it was the habitual garb of 
fashionable captivation, and not the indication of ene kind thought, or one 
affectionate feeling ; I felt shocked tuo, that I could thus criticise my mo- 
ther, but in truth for a minute or two I forgot she was such. 

“ And Julia,” said I, at length—“ what of her?” 

“‘ Very handsome indeed—strikingly so. Beulwitz, the emperor’s aid- 
de-camp admires her immensely. I am sincerely glad that you are 
come, dear John. You know Julia's fortune has all been saved; but of 
that another time: the first point now is to secure you a ticket for this 
ball, and how to do it, I’m sure I know not.” 

_ mother, believe me I have not the slightest desire——” 

“ How very unkind you are, to think we could separate from you after 
such an absence ; besides, Julia would be seriously offended, and I think 
with cause :—but the ticket—let’s consider about that. Dejoncourt, is it 
true that the Princess de Nassau was refused a card for the ball?’ 

“Oui, miladi. The King of Prussia has sent her one of his, and is 
to take her; and Madame la Duchesse de St. Bieve is so angry at being 
Jeft out, that she tried to get up an alarin of conspiracy in the faubourg, 
to prevent the sovereigns from going.’’ 

“ But they will go, surely—won’t they?” 

“Ab, to be sure. Pardieu, they would say to-morrow that they had 
been omitted too, if they didn’t appear.” 

“What are we todo?” said her ladyship, with energy. ‘‘ Gram- 


mont can be of no use here ; for, unfortunately, these people are not 
French.” 


“ What then?” said I; “it is some of the crowned heads who are the 
entertainers.” 
“Oh, no; indeed I don’t know who they are; nor do I know any one 


who does. The only fact of importance is, that this is their third fete ; 
the first two were the most brilliant things ever given in Paris—thut the 
Emperor of Russia always dances there—the King of Prussia makes his 
whist party—that Blucher takes the head of one of the supper-tables— 
and, ina word, Talleyrand himself has employed more diplomacy to 
secure an extra ticket than he has often dispensed in carving out a new 
monarchy.” ? 

My mother handed me a splendidly embossed card, as she spoke, upon 
which, in letters of pale burnished gold, were inscribed the following 
words—‘‘ Madame de Roni, nee Cassidy de Kilmainham, prie honneur,’”’ 
&c.; a burst of laughing at the absurdity of the title stopped my read- 
ing further. 

“‘She’s an Italian, possibly,’ said my mother. 

“T should think not,” I replied ; ‘the nee Cassidy de Kilmainham 
smacks of something nearer home—what think you of Ireland?” 

“Treland! Are these people Irish?” said she, starting with horror 
at the thought. “I trust, my dear John, you would not think proper to 
jest on such a subject.” 

“* My dear mother, 1 never heard of them before; the only thing that 
strikes me is the name. Cassidy is assuredly more Milesian than Ro- 
men.” 

{ ~‘ Bat she has Lirth; that’s certain,”’ replied my mother, proudly. 

Not caring to argue the poiat, which, after all, resolved itself into the 
question that the lady was the child of somebody, and that somebody 
was called ‘‘ Cassidy.” J] began to meditate on the singularity of such 
a phase in life as the entertainer of sovereigns, kaisers, kings, princes, 
archdukes, and ambassadors, being a person utterly unknown. 

“But here’s Grammont,” said my mother, as the gentle tap was heard 
at the door, and the count entered; the only. change in his appearance 
since last I saw him, being the addition of another cordon to his blue 
coat, and a certain ~pringiness in his walk, which I afterwards remarked 
as common among ail the returned emigres at the restoration. 

“ Que disable faut il faire,” said the count, entering, “with this 
Madame de Roni? she refuses all the world. Ab, Jack, mon cher, 
how do you do?—#afe and sound from all the perils of these terrible 
French, that cut you all to pieces in the Peninsula. But only think, 
mi ladi, no card for la Duchesee de Tavanne ; Madame de Givry left 
out! Sacristi! I hope there is nothing egainst ce pauvre Roi de 
Prusee.” 


| spoke. 
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“ Well, and here is John,’’ said my mother: “ what are we to do 
about him?” 

My renewed disclaimer of any wish in the matter was cut short by a 
look of reproof, and I waited the whole discussion with patience. 

“‘ Never was there such a difficulty,” said the count, musing. 

‘« There is certainly nothing to be done through the worthy husband 
of madame. Dejoncourt and two or three more gave him a diner en 
gourmande at Very’s, to seduce him; and after his fifth flask of cham- 
pagne, he frankly confessed he was sorry he could not return their civi- 
lities as he wished. ‘I'll ertertain you here, and have Blucher, and 
Piatofi, Fouche, and any one else you like to meet you. I'll introduce 
you to old Prussia and the Czar whenever you please; you shall have 
permission to shoot at Fontainbleau any day you mention; butas to Ma- 
dame de Roni, she is devilish exclusive; I really cannot manage that for 
you.” 

“I wish you could prevail on yourself to be serious,” said my mo- 
ther, in nowise pleased with the joculat spirit the count’s anecdote had 
excited; ‘‘ but here is Julia—what does she advise?” 

As my mother spoke, the door opened, and my cousin appeared. Her 
figure had more the roundness of womanhood, and her face, though 
paler, was fuller, and its expression had assumed a more decided cha- 
racter than when I last saw her. Her winning smile and her grace- 
ful carriage were all unchanged; and her low soft voice never struck me 
as more fascinating than when she held out her hand, and said,— 

*« My dear cousin! how happy it makes me to see you again!’ 

Her dark blue eyes were tearful as she spoke, and her lip—thet 
haughty lip—trembled. A strange wild thrill crept through my heart 
as | pressed her hand within both of mine; a vague feeling which I 
dared not suffer to dwell in my mind, and yet feared lest when it should 
depart, that I had lost my chance of happiness. Yes! there are times 
when a man, without the admixture of any coxcombry in the feeling— 
without a particle of vanity—nay, with a deep sense of his own unwor- 
thiness, can ask himself—Does this woman like me? And at such mo- 
ments, if his own heart give nct the ready answer, it were far better that 
he sought not the reply from his reason. 

It was only when my mother asked, for the second time, what was ta 
be done about John’s ticket, that Julia seemed aware of the question, a 
slight, a very slight curving of her lip showing the while the sense 
she entertained of such an inquiry, after long years of separation; and 
at last, as if unable to repress the indignation of the moment, she said, 
abruptly—‘But, of course, as we shall not think of going to-night——”’ 

“We not go! Lh, pardieu! why not?” said the count. 

‘« The colonel, below stairs, begs to say that he will call somewhat 
later,” said the femme-de-chambre, at this juncture. 

“‘ The colonel! Whom does she mean?” 

“Oh, my friend O'Grady. Poor fellow! I have been forgetting him 
all this while. So, allow me to join him, and we'll wait for yonr ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room.” 

“[ remember him perfectly,” said my mother ; “an agreeable person, 
I think. So, take Julia and the count with you, and I'l] follow as soon 
as I can.” 

Julia blushed deeply, and as suddenly grew pale again as my mother 
I knew that she had always treated my friend with hauteur and 
reserve, without any assignable reason, and had long determined that 
when an opportunity arose, I would endeavor to get rid of the unjust 
impression she had somehow conceived of my warmest, truest friend.— 
This was not, however, the time for explanations; and I merely said, as 
I offered my arm— 

“ Poor O'Grady has been badly wounded ; but I think he’s now getting 
on favorably.” 

She said something in reply, but the words were lost in the noise of 
descending the stairs. Just as we reached the landing, I caught a 
glimpse of my friend issuing from the porte cochere, and only in time to 
call kim by his name— 

“ Holloa, Phil! Don’t go away.” 

As he turned back towards the drawing-room, he cried out— 

“It’s only this instant, Jack, I remembered how very awkward it was 
for me to come here with you at this hour. You have, of course, so 
much to say and hear after your absence——”’ 

The sight of my fair cousin cut short his speech, as she stood near the 
door with her hand out to receive him. As O'Grady took her taper fin- 
gers within his own, there was an air of cold distance in his manner that 
actually offended me; bowing deeply, he said a few brief words ina 
tone of gravity and stiffness quite unusual with him; and then, turning 
to Grammont, shook his hand with a warmth and cordiality most 
markedly different. I only dared to glance at Julia, but as [ did so, I 
could mark an expression of haughty displeasure that settled on her 
brow, while her heightened color made her turn away towards the 
window. 

I was myself so much annoyed by the manner in which O’Grady had 
received advances which I had never seen made to any one before, that 
| was silent. Even Grammont sew the awkwardness of all parties ¢o 
much in need of his intervention, that he at once opened the whole ne- 
gotiation of the ball to O'Grady, describing with a Frenchman’s volubility 
and sarcasm the stratagems and devices which were employed to obtain 
invitations—the triumph of the successful, the despairing malice of the 
unfortunate—heightening his narrative by the mystery of the fair hostess, 
who—herself unknown, unheard of till now—was at this moment at the 
pinnacle of fashion, dictating the laws and distributing the honors of the 
beau monde to the greatest sovereigns of Europe. 
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“ She is very beautiful, no doubt 1” asked O'Grady. 

“ Oui—pas mai,” said Grammont with that all explaining shrug of 
the shoulders by which a foreigner conveys so much. 

“ Very rich, perhaps?” 

“ Millioniare !” said the Frenchman, in a tone of exultation that be- 
spoke his full acquiescence in that surmise at least. 

“a And her rank ?” 

“ ah! I don’t read riddles. All [ know is, her house is the best thing 


at Paris; she has secured old Cambacere’s chef de cuisine; has bought 


up the groom of the chambers of the ex-emperor ; keeps an estafette go- 
ing on the Strasbourg road for pates de fois gras; and is on such terms 


with the sovereigns, that she has their private bands to play at all her 


Que voulez-vous ?’ 


parties. , ; 
“Nothing more, indeed!’ said O'Grady, laughing. Such admirable 
supremacy in the world of don ton it would be rank heresy to ques- 


tion farther, and I no longer wonder at the active canvass for her invita- 
tions.” 


“Oui, parbleu!” said the Frenchman, gaily. ‘If Monsieur the 


Comte d’Artois does not exert himself, people will be more proud of a 


ticket to these balls than of the Croix de St. Louis. 
I think of wearing mine over the cordon.” 

As he spoke, he flourished his card of invitation in the air, and dis- 
played it in his bosom. 

““ Madame de Reni, nee Cassidy de Killmainham,” said O'Grady, 
bursting inte a perfect roar of laughing. ‘ This is glorious, Jack. Did 
you see this 1” 

*‘ See—eh ?—to be sure; and what then 1” 

But O’Grady’s mirth had burst al! bounds, and he sat back in an arm- 
chair laughing immoderately. To all our questions he could give no other 
reply than renewed bursts of merriment, which, however enjoyed by him- 
self, were very provoking to us. 

“ He knows her,” whispered Grammont in my ear; ,/‘ be assured he 
knows madame.” 

“« Jack, where shall we meet in half an hour?” said Phil at length, 
jumping up and wiping his eyes. 

“Here, if you like,” said [: “I shall not leave this till you return.” 

“ Be it so,” said he ; and then with a bow to my cousin and an easy 
nod to Grammont, O'Grady took his bat and departed. 

Grammont now looked at his watch, and remembering some half-dozen 
very im appointments, touk his} leave also, leaving me once more, 
after so long an interval, éete-a-tete with Julia. 

There were so many things to talk over since we had met, so many 
reminiscences which each moment called up, that I never thought of the 
hours as they ran over; and it was only by Lady Charlotte’s appearance 
in the drawing-room that we were apprised it was already past four 
o'clock, and the tide of her morning visitors would now set in, and break 
up all hopes of continuing our colloquy. 

*‘ Where is your friend?” said my mother, as she carried her eyes lan- 
guidly round the sprcious apartment. 

“Gone some hours ago; but he promised to take me up here. We 
shall see him soon, I suspect.” 

“‘ Colonel O'Grady,” said a servant; and my cousin had just time to 
leave the room by one door, as he entered by another. 

Advancing to my mother with a manner of respectful ease which he 
possessed in perfection, O’Grady contrived in a few brief words to 1e- 
sume the ground he had formerly occupied in her acquaintance, throw- 
ing out as he went an occasional compliment to her looks, so naturally 
and unaffectedly done as not to need acknowledgment or reply, but yet 
with sufficient empressement to show interest. 


“‘] have heard since my arrival that you were interested about this 
ball, and took the opportunity to secure you some tickets, which, though 
late, some of your friends may care for.”’ 


He presented my mother as he spoke with several blank cards of in- 
vitation, who, as she took them, could not conceal her astonishment, nor 
repress the look of curiosity, which she could scarcely repel in words, 
as to how he had accomplished a task the highest le in Paris 
had failed in. I saw what was passing in her mind, and immediately 
said— 

“‘ My mother would like to know your secret about these same cards, 
O'Grady, for they have been a perfect subject of contention here for the 
last three weeks.” 

“‘ Her ladyship must excuse me—at least for the present—if I have 
one secret I cannot communicate to her,” said O'Grady, smiling. “Let 
me only assure her, no one shal! know it before she herself does.” 

“ And there is a secret?” said Lady Charlotte, eagerly. 

“Yes, there is a secret,” replied O'Grady with a most ludicrous gra- 
vity of tone. 

“ Well, at least you have profited by it, and so we may wait in 
tience. Your friend Colonel O'Grady will give us the pleasure of his 
company at dinner, I hope,” continaed my mother with her most win- 
ning smile. 

O'Grady declined, having already accepted the invitation of the adju- 
tant-general, but begged he might be permitted to join our party at the 
ball; which being graciously acceded to by my mother, we both made 
our bows and sauntered out to see more of the sights of Paris. 

“Come, Phil,”’ said I, when we were once more alone, “ what is the 
secret? Who is Madame de Roni?” 


“Not even to you, Jeck,”. was his answer; and we walked on in 
silence.} 


For my own part, 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE “RONI FETE.” 

There is no epidemic more catching than excitement. The fussy man- 
ner and feverish bustle of the people about yuu, are sure, after a time, to 
communicate themselves to you—the very irritation they create being 
what the physicians call a predisposing cause. I became an illustration 
in point, as the hourof this ball drew nigh. At first I could not but 
wonder how, in the midst of such stupendous events as were then taking 
place—in the heart of a city garrisoned by an enemy-—with everything 
that could wound national pride and offend national honor—even. French 
levity could raise itself to the enjoyment of fashionable frivolity ; but, by 
degrees, the continual recurrence of the subject familiarized my mind to 
it, wore off my first and more natural impressions, and at last I began, 
like my neighbors, not only to listen with patience, but even to join in 
the various discussions with animation and interest. 

No sooner had the report gained currency that Lady Charlotte was in 
possession of blank invitations, than our hotel was besieged by half Pa- 
ris—the unfortunate endeavoring, by every species of flattery, and every 
imaginable stratagem, to obtain tickets; the lucky ones all anxious to 
find out the mystery of her ladyship’s success, which at first seemed al- 
most incredible. The various surmises, guesses, hints, allusions, and 
subterfuges, which followed each other in rapid succession, as this mot- 
ley mob of fashionables came and went, and went and came again, 
amused me considerably—the more so, perhaps, as the occasion called 
into full play all my cousin Julia’s powers of flippant raillery and sar- 
casm, both of which she exercised without scruple, but never within 
range of discovery by any of her victims. 

Everything gave way to the convenience of this splendid fete. The 
eight o’clock dinner was anticipated by full two hours—no other sub- 
ject of conversation was ever Rennstand by the company—and at nine 
the carriages were ordered to the door, it being wisely calculated that 
if we reached our destination at eleven we should esteem ourselves for- 


tunate. 

How often, as the dashing equi whirls past to some scene of 
sure, where beauty, and rank, a oalndle sated votary Lard 
shion, will the glare of the carriage-lamps fal! upon the gloomy footway, 
w wet and weary, some melancholy figure steals along with down- 
cast and plodding step—his thoughts turned ever to some accus- 
tomed scene of wretc _w want and misery, disease, neglect, 
decay, all herd together, and not even hope can enter. man, 
startled, looks up—the rich one, lolling back upon his easy cushion, casts 
a downward glance—their eyes meet—it is but a second—there is no 

mpathy between them—the course of one lies north, the other south. 

us at each moment did my sad heart turn away from all the splendor 
of the preparation about me, to wonder with myself how, even for an 
instant, I could forget my own path of life, which, opening with every 
prospect of happiness, yet now offered not a hope for the future. Be- 
tween these two alternate states the hours crept on. As I sat beside 
Julia in the carriage I cou'dn’t but mark that something weighed also on 
her spirits. More silent chan usual, she replied, when spoken to, with 
effort, and more than once returned wrong answers te my mother, who 
talked away unceasingly of the ball and the guests. 

It was near midnight when we drove into the large archway of the 
Hotel de Rohan, where Madame de Roni held her court. Brilliantly 
lighted with lamps of various colors, the very equipages were made a 
part of the spectacle, as they shone in bright and changeful hues, re- 
flected from gorgeous housings, gilded trappings, and costly liveries. A 
large, dark-colored travelling carriage, with a single pair of horses, stood 
in the corner of the court, the only thing to distinguish it being two 
mounted light drageons, who waited beside it, and a chasseur in green 
and gold uniform, who stood at the door. This simple equipage be- 
longed to the King of Prussia. Around on every side were splendid! 
appointed carriages, glittering with emblazonry and gilding, from whic 
aa the guests descended and entered the marble vestibule, names of Eu- 
ropean celebrity were called out, and repeated from voice to voice along 
the lofty coridors. Le Prince de Schwartzenberg, Count Pozzo di Bor- 
go, Le Duc de Dalberg, mi Lord Cathcart, le Comte de Nesselrode, 
Monsieur Talleyrand de Perigord, with others equally noble and exalted, 
followed in quick succession. 

Our turn came at last; and as we reached the hall we found O'Grady 
waiting for our arrival. 

“There’s no use in attempting to get forward for some time,” said 
he; “so follow me, and I'll secure you a more comfortable place to 
wait in.” 

As he spoke, he passed through the hall, and whispering a few words 
to a servant, a door was opened in the wainscot, admitting us to a small 
and neatly fitted up library, where a good fire and some easy chairs 
awaited us. 

“I see your surprise,” said O'Grady, as my mother looked about her 
with astonishment at his perfect acquaintance wiih the whole locality; 
“but I can’t explain—it’s part of my secret: meanwhile, Jack, I have 
another for your ear,” said he in a low whisper, as he drew me aside 
intoa corner. “I have made a very singular discovery, Jack, to-day, 
and I have a notiun it may lead to more. [ met, by accident, at the ad- 

jutant-general’s table, the brother of a French officer whose life I saved 
at Nivelle; he remembered my name in a moment, and we became 
sworn friends. I accepted his offer of a seat in his carriage to this bal}, 
and on the way he informed me that he was the chief of the secret po- 
lice of Paris, whose business it is to watch all the doings of the regular 
| police and report upon them to Fouche, whose spies are in every salon 
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and at every dinner-table in the capital. I have no time at present to 
repeat any of the extraordinasy stories he tola me uf this horrible sys- 


tem ; but just as we entered the court-yard of this hovel, our carriage | 


was jammed up in the line, and detained for some minutes. Guillemain 
suddenly let down the glass, and gave a low, peculiar whistle, which, if 
I had not been paying considerable attention to every thing about him, 
might have escaped my notice. In about a minute after, aman, with a 
hat slouched over his face, and a large cravat covering his mouth, ap- 
proached the carriage. | for 
could perceive that the newcomer spoke hi¢ French in a broken manner 
and with a foreign accent. By a slight movement of ihe horses one of 
the lamps threw the light full upon this man’s face; I fixed my eyes 
rapidly on him, and recognized—whom, think you?—but you'd never 
guess—no other than your old antagonist, Ulick Burke: 

“ Ulick Burke! You must have been mistaken.” 

“No, no. I knew him at once: the light rested on him for full five 


minutes, and I bad time enough to scan every feature of his face. I | 


could swear to the man now. He left us at jast, and I watched him 

till he disappeared among the crowd of servants tbat filled the court- 
ard.’ 

ar That’s one of your people,’ said I, carelessly, as Guillemain drew 

up the glass, and sat back in the carriage. 

‘+ Yes, and a thorough sceundrel he is—capable of any thing.’ 

“«* He’s not French,’ said I, with the same indiffereuce of manner I 
had feigned at first. 

“ Guillemain started as I spoke; and [ half feared I had destroyed all 
‘You're right, he’s not French; but we have them of all nations—Poles, 
Swedes, Germans, Italians, Greeks that fellow is English.’ 

«Say Lrish, rather,’ said [, determining to risk all—to know ail. 

“«* You know him, then?’ said Guiliemain, hurtiedly ; ‘ where did you 
see Fitzgerald?’ } 

“« Fitzgerald!’ eaid J, repeating the name after him; and then aflect- 
ing disappointment, added—‘ that’s not the name.’ 


“+ Ha! I knew you were mistaken,’ said Guillemain with animation; | 


‘the fellow told me he defies recognition ; and I certainly have tried him 


often among his countrymen, and he has never been detected; and yet | 


he knows the English thoroughly and intimately. 


It was throfigh him I 
first found out these very people we are going to.’ 


“ Here Jack, he entered upon along account of our worthy host, who, | 


with great wealth, great pretensions, and as great vulgarity, came to 
Paris some weeks ago in that mighty flood of all sorts of people that 


flocked here since the peace. Their desire to be ranked among the {ash- | 
ionable entertainers of the day was soon reported to the minister of po- | 


lice, who, after considering how far such a house might be useful, where 
persons of all shades of political opinion might meet—friends of the 
Bourbons, Jacobites, Napoleonists, the men of 83, and the admirers of 
the old regime—measures were accordingly taken that their invitations 
should go out to the first persons in Paris, and more still should be ac- 
cepted by them.” 

“While these worthy people are, therefore, distributing their hospi- 
talities with all the good faith imaginable, their hotel is nothing more nor 
less than a cabinet du police, where Fouche and his agents are unravel- 
ling the intrigues of Paris, or weaving fresh ones for their own objects.”’ 

“Infamous systera! but how comes it, Phil, that they have never dis- 
covered their anomalous position ?”’ 

“ What a question, Jack! Vulgar pretensionisa triple shield that no 
eye can pierce; and as you know the parties 

“ Know them! no, I never heard of them before.” 

“What, Jack! Is your memory so short-lived? and yet there was a 
pretty girl in the house who might have rested longer in your memory.” 

The announcement of Lady Charlotte and my cousin’s names by the 
servant at the foot of the stairs, broke up our conference; and we had 
only time to join our party, as we fell into that closely wedged phalanx 
that wound its slow length up the spacious staircase. O Grady’s last 
words had excited my curiosity to the highest pitch; but as he preceded 
me with my mother on his arm, I was unable to ask for an me tome 3 


At last we reached the antechamber, from which a vista of salons sud- | 


denly broke upon the view; and although anticipating much, I had form- 
ed no conception whatever of the splendor of the scene before me. More 
brilliant than noonday itself, the room was a blaze of wax lights; the 
ceilings-of fretted gold and blue enamel, glittering like a gorgeous firma- 
ment ; the walls were covered with pictures in costly frames of Venetian 
taste; but the decorations, magnificent and princely as they were, were 
as nothing to that splendid crowd of jewelled dames and glittering no- 
bles; of ali that was distinguished in beauty, in rank, in military glory, 
or in the great contest of political life. Here were the greatest names of 
Europe—the kings and princes of the earth, the leaders of mighty ar- 


mies, the generals of a hundred battles—here was the collective great- | 


ness of the world—all that can influence mankind, hereditary rank, mili- 
power, stupendous intellect, beauty, wealth—mixing in the vast vor- 


tex of fashionable dissipation, and plunging into all the excessee of vo- | 
luptuous pleasure. Theband of the Imperial Guard, stationed near the | 


staircase, were playing with all the delicious softness of their national 


instrument—the Russian Horn—a favorite mazuka of the emperor’s as | 
we entered; and a partial silence reigned among the hundred listeners. | 


O'Grady conveyed my mother through the crowd to a seat, and, hav- 
ing last my cousin beside her, once more came near me. 

“Jack,” whispered he, “come a little this way.’’ He drew aside a 
curtain as he spoke, and we entered a boudoir, where a buffet of refresh- 


They conversed together for some time, and I | 


ot Saris too much; at length, after a short pause he replied— | 


} turned slightly over her shoulder. 
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ments was placed; here the scene was ludicrous in the extreme, from 
the incongruous mixture of persons of so many nations and languages who 
were chatting away and hobnobbing to each other in all the dismembered 
phrases of every tongue in Europe; roars of hter, however, poured 
from one corner of the room, whither O'Grady directed his steps, stil! 
holding my aim. A group of Cossack officers in full scarlet costume, 
| their loose trowsers slashed with gold embroidery, and thrust into wide 
boots of yellow leather, stood in a circle-round a person whom we could 
not yet perceive; but who, we were enabled to discover, was exercising 
his powers of amusement for this semi-savage audience, whose wild 
shuuts of laughter broke forth at every moment. We made our way at 
| length through the crowd, and my eyes at last fell upon the figure within. 
, I stared—I rubbed my eyes—lI actually began to doubt my very senses, 
| when suddenly turning his joyous face, beaming with good humor to- 
| wards me, he held forth his hand and called out, “Captain, my darling, 
the top of the morning to you. This beats Stephen’s Green, doesn’t it ?”’ 

“Mr. Paul Rooney,” said I. 

‘‘No, no, Monsieur de Roni, if you please,” said he, again breaking 
out into a fit of laughing. “ Lord help you, man, I’ve been christened 
since I came abroad. Let me present you to my friends.” Here Paul 
poked a tall Cossack in the ribs to attract his attention, and then poirt- 
| ing to me, said—* This is Captain Hinton; his name’s a poser; a cross 
between chincough and a house key. Eh, old fellow?” 

“A Tartar grin” was the reply to this very intelligible speech; but a 
bumper of champagne made every thing comprehensible between them. 
Mr. Rocney’s hilarity soon showed me that he had not forgotten his na- 
tive habits; and was steadily bent upon drinking glass for glass with his 
company, even though they only came in detachments; with Bashkir 
| chiefs, Pomeranian barons, Rhine graafs, and Polish counts, he seemed 
| as intimate as though he had passed as much of his time in the Caucasus 

as the Four Courts; and was as familiar with the banks of the Don as 
| ever he had been with those of the Dodder. 
“ Aad is it teally our old friend Mrs. Paul who entertains this host of 
+ czars and princes ?”’ 

‘Ts it really only now that you've guessed it?’’ said O'Grady, as he 
cartied me away with him through the saloon. ‘“ But I see Lady Char- 
lotte is amongst her friends, and your cousin is dancing, so now let's 
make the most of our time. I say, Jack, your lady mother scarcely sup- 
poses that her host is the same person she once called on for his bill. By 
Jove, what a discovery it would be to her; and the little girl she had 
such a horror of is now the delle of Paris. You remember Louisa Bel- 
lew, don’t you? Seven thousand a year, my boy, and beauty worth dou- 
ble the money ; but there she is, and how handsome.” 

As he spoke, a lady passed us leaning on her partner’s arm, her head 
I caught but one glance, and as I did 
so, the rushing torrent of blood that mounted to my face made my very 
brain grow dizzy. I knew not where I stood—I sprang forward to speak 
to her, and then became rooted to the ground. Jt was she, indeed— 
beautiful as ever I had seen her; her pale face wore the very look I had 


| last seen the night I saved her frem the flood. 


** Did you observe her companion?” said O'Grady, who fortunately 
had not noticed my confusion, ‘‘It was De Vere. I knew he was here 





—and I suspect I see his plans ” 

“De Vere!”’ said I, starting. ‘“ De Vere with Miss Bellew ! 
you certain?” 

* Quite certain, I seldom mistake a face, arid his I can’t forget. 
here’s Guillemaine. I'll join you in a moment.” 

So saying,O’Grady left my side, and I saw him take the arm of a amall 
man in black, who was standing ata doorway. The rush of sensations 
that crowded on me as I stood there alone, made me forget the time, and 
I knew not that O'Grady had been above half an hour away when he a- 
gain came to my side. 

“ How the plot thickens, Hinton,” said he, in a low whisper, ‘“ Only 
think, the villain Burke has actually made the hand and fortune of that 
levely girl pd ye wr of obtaining secret information from De Vere of the 
proceedings of the British embassy. Guillemaine did not confess this 
to me, but he spoke in such a way, that with my knowledge of all parties, 
T made out the clue.” 

** Burke! but what influence has he over her?” 

“None over her, but much over the Rooneys, whom independent of 
threats about exposing their real condition in life, he has persuaded that 
| such a marriage for their ward secures them in fashionable society fer- 

ever. This with Paul would do nothing; but Madame de Roni, as you 

know, sets a high price on such a treasure; besides, he is in possession 
of some family secret about her mother, which he uses as a means of in- 
timidation to Paul, who would rather die than hurt Miss Bellew’s feel- 
ings. Now, Jack, De Vere only wants intellect to be as great a scoun- 
| drel as master Ulick; so we must rescue this poor girl, come what will.” 

‘“‘ We must and we will,” said I, with a tone of eagerness that made 
O'Grady start. 

“ Not a moment is to be lost,” said he, after a brief pause. 
what can be done with Guillemaine.” 

An opening of the crowd as he spoke compelled us to fall back, and 
as we did so, [ could perceive that an avenue was made along the room. 

‘* One of the sovereigns,”’ whispered O'Grady. 

I leaned forward, and perceived two aid-de-camps in green uniform, 
who were retreating step by step, slowly before some persons further 
back. 

“The Emperor of Russia,” whispered a voice near me; and the same 


Are 
But 


“T’'ll try 


| instant I saw the tall and fine-looking figure of Alexander, his broad 
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massive forehead, and frank, manly face turning from side to side as he | unworthy of you, had you even cause for grief. Thre’s many a heart 


acknowledged the salutations of the room. On his arm he supported a | 


lady, whose nodding plumes waved in concert with every inclination of 
the Czar himself. Curious to see what royal personage shared thus with 
him the homage of the assembly, I stooped to catch a glance—the lady 


turned-—our eyes met—a slight flush colored her cheek, as she quickly | 


moved her head away—it was Mrs. Paul Rooney herself! yes, she whom | acknowledge me to-night? and I feel a kind of devilish spirit of ven- 


[ had once seen with an effort to subdue her pride of station, when led 
in to dinner by some Irish attorney-general, or some going judge of as- 
size, now leaned on the arm of an emperor, and divided with him the 
honors of the moment. 


While O’Grady sought out his new friend, the minister of police, I 


went in search of my mother and Lady Julia, whom I found surround- | 
ed by a knot of their own acquaintances, actively engaged in surmises | 


as to the lady of the house—her rank, fortune, and pretensions. For 


some time I could not but feel amused at the absurd assertions of many | 


of the party, who affected to know all about Madame de Roni and her 
secret mission at Paris. 

“ My dear John,” said my mother in a whisper, “ you must find out 
all about her. Your friend, the colonel, is evidently in the secret. Pray, 
now, don’t forget it. But really you seem in adream. There's Beaul- 
witz paying Julia all the attention imaginable the entire evening, and 
you've never gone near her. Apropos, have you seen this ward of Ma- 
dame de Roni? she is very pretty, and they speak of her as a very suit- 
able person,” (this phrase was a kind of cant with my mother and her 


set, which expressed in brief that a lady was enormously rich and a ve- | crowd and heat, its gorgeous table equippage and splendid guests, were 


| scarce noticed by me, as I followed O'Grady half mechanically towards 


ry desirable match for a man worth nothing.) “I forget the name.” 

“ Miss Bellew, perhaps,” said I, trembling lest any recollection of 
ever having heard it before should cross her mind. 

“Yes, that’s the name: somehow it seems familiar to me. Do you 
know her yet? for my friend Lady Middleton knows every one, and will 
introduce you.” 

“Oh, [have the pleasure of being acquainted with her already,” said 
J, turning away to hide my confusion. 

«‘ That's quite proper,” said her ladyship, encouragingly. ‘‘ But here 
she comes: I think you must introduce me, John.” 

As my mother spoke, Louisa Bellew came up, leaning on a lady’s arm. 
A moment’s hesitation on my part would have only augmented the em- 
barrassment which increased at every instant; so oe forward and 
pronounced her name. No sooner had the words “‘ Miss Bellew” escap- 
ed my lips, than she turned round, her large full eyes were fixed upon me 
doubtingly for a second, and her face grew deep scarlet, and then as sud- 
denly pale again. She made an effort to speak, but could not: a totter- 
ing weakness seemed to creep over her frame; and as she pressed her 
companion’s arm closely I heard her mutter— 

“Oh, pray move on!” 

“ Lady Charlotte Hinton—Miss Bellew,” said the lady at her side, 
who had paid no attention whatever to Louisa Bellew’s agitated 
manner. 

My mother smiled in hér sweetest manner; while Miss Beliew’s 
acknowledgments were made with the most distant coldness. 

‘« My son had deemed himself fortunate enough to be known co you,” 
said Charlotte. 

Miss lew became pale as death ; her very lips were bloodless, as, 
with a voice tremulous with emotion, she replied— 

“We were acquainted once, madam—but—” 


What was to be the remainder of the speech I know not ; for as the 
crowd moved on she passed with it, leaving me like one whose senses 
were forsaking him one by one. I could only hear my mother say, | 


“How impertinent!” and then my brain me achaos. A kind 
of wild reckless feeling, the savage longing that in moments of dark pas- 
sion stirs withn a man for some act of cruelty, some deed of vengeance, 
ran through my breast. [had been spurned, despised, disowned by her 
of whom, through many a weary month, my heart alone was full. I 
hurried away from the Shot my brain on fire. I saw nothing, I heeded 
nothing of the bright | are 4 laughing faces anal pogo me ; scornful 
pity and contempt for one so low as I was seemed to prevail in every 
face I looked at. A strange impulse to seek out Lord Dudley de Vere 
was Ly repay in my mind; and as [ turned on every side to find 
him, I felt 

“Be calm, Jack, for heaven’s sake! Your disturbed looks make 
every one stare at you.” 


a card-room, where, except the players, no one was present. 

«Come, my dear boy, I saw what has annoyed you.” 

“You saw it!” said I, my eye-balls straining as I spoke. 

“ Yes, yes; and what signifies it? So very handsome a girl, and the 
expectation of a large fortune, must always have followers. But you 
iknow lady Julia well enough—”’ 

“ Lady Julia!” repeated I, in amazement. 

“Yes. I say you know her well enough to believe that Beulwitz is 
not exactly the person—” 

A burst of laughter at his mistake broke from me at the moment ; but 
so wild and discordant was it, that O'Grady misconstrued its meaning 
and went at soma length to assure me that my cousin’s affection for me 
was beyond my suspicion. 

Stunned by my own overwhelming sorrow, 1 felt no inclination to 
undeceive him, and let him persist in his error without even a word of 


y- 
. “ Rouse yourself, Jack,” said he, at length. “ This depression is 


aes 


| planation, who happened 


i 


| vent an outbre 
i 


heavier than your own, my boy, where the lip is smiling this minute.”’ 

| , There was a tone of deep afllictioff in the cadence of his voice as 
| these words fell from him, and he turned away his head as he spoke, 
Then rallying in an instant, he added— 

“Do you know, our dear friend Mrs. Paul has scarcely ventured to 


| geance working within me in consequence. To cut me!—I that trained 
her infant mind to greatness—that actually smuggled for her a contra- 
band viceroy, and brought him alive into her dominions! What dire in- 


| gratitude! Come, what say you to champagne?” 


He poured me out a large glassful as he spoke, and filling his own, 
called out laughing— 


“‘Here—I give you a toast. ‘1a Vendetta!’ Eh, Jack? 
can vengeaace on all who maltreat us !” 

Glass after glass followed; and I felt my brain, instead of being exci- 
ted, grow calmer, steadier; a firm and determined resolution usurped 
the flitting thoughts and wandering fancies of before. 

“‘ They’re moving towards the supper-room,” said O'Grady, who for 
some time past had talked away, without my paying any attention to 
what he said. 

As we descended the stairs, I heard my mother s carriage announced, 
and could just see her and my cousin handed te it by some Austrian 
officers as we entered the supper-room. 

The incessant crash and din of the enormous banqueting-room, its 


Corsi- 


the end of the room. For some time I remained stupidly unconscious of 
all around; end it was | after a very considerable time I descried that 
immediately in front where we stood, Mrs. Paul Rooney was 
seated—the Emperor of Russia on her right, the King of Prussia on her 
left hand; Swartzenburg, Blucher, Talleyrand, Nesselrode, and many 
others equally distinguished, occupying places along the board. Her 
jocund laugh and merry voice indeed first attracted my attention. 

“* By Jove, she does it admirably,” said O'Grady, who for full five 
minutes had been most critically emp scrutinizing Mrs. Paul’s man- 
ner. “Do you remerk the tact with which she graduates her attentions 


to the emperor and the king? and look at the hauteur of her bearing to 


old Blucher, But hush—what’s coming ?”’ 

A kind of suppressed murmur buzzed along the crowded room, which 
subsiding into a dead silence, the Emperor Alexander rese, and addres- 
ing the guests in a few but well chosen words in English, informed them 
he had received permission from their amiable a 


hostess 
to propose a toast, and he took the opportunity with unqual delight 
to give the health of “the Prince Regent.” A perfect thunder of ap- 


urra: 


the deafening shouts rose on every side, Mrs. Paul wrote a line with her 
pencil hastily on her card, and turning round gave it to a Cossack aid- 


lause acknowledged this piece of gracious courtesy, and a “hip! hip! 
f !” which astonished the foreigners, shook the very roof. P While 


| de-camp ef the emperor to deliver intoMr. Rooney’s hands. Either from 


| the excitement of the moment, or his imperfect acquaintance with English, 
| the unlucky Cossack turned to the first British officer near him for an ex- 
to be O'Grady. 

“ What does this mean?” said he in French. 

“ Ah!” said Phil, looking at it, “ this is intended for that gentleman 
at the foot of the table. “You see him yonder—he’s laughing now. 
Come along, I'll pilot you towards him.” 

Suspecting that efpreees fF politeness had some deeper motive than 
mere civility, I leaned over his shoulder and asked the reason of it. 

“Look here,” said he, showing me the card as he spoke, on which 
was written the following words—‘‘ Make the band play ‘God save the 
king ;’ the emperor wishes it.” 

“Come with us, Jack,” whispered O’Grady, “we had better keep 


| near the door.” 


I followed him through the dense crowd, who were still cheering with 
all their might, and at last reached the end of the table, w Paul 


| himself was amusing a select party of Tartar chiefs, Prussian ls, 


| Irish ins and pT igrenrans 
a here,” said Phil, showing me the card, which in his passage 
my arm'grasped tightly, and heard O’Grady’s voice in my ear, | 


down the room he had contrived to alter, by rubbing out the first part, 
and interpolating a passage of his own; making the whole run thus— 


| “ Sing the ‘Cruiskeen Lawn ;’ the emperor wishes it.” 
He drew me along with him through the crowd, and at length reached | 


I had scarcely time to thrust my handkerchief to my mouth, and pre- 

ak of laughter, when I saw the Cossack officer present the 

card to Paul with a deep bow. Mr. Rooney read it—surveyed the bearer 

—read it again—rubbed his eyes—drew over a branch of wax candles to 

inspect it better; and then directing a look to the opposite extremity of 

the table, exchanged glances with his spouse, as if interrogating her in- 

| tentions once more. A quick, sharp nod from Mrs. Paul decided the 

| question thus tacitly asked ; and Paul, clearing off a tumbler of sherry, 

| muttered to himself—‘“ What the devil put ‘Cruiskeen Lawn’ into 
| his majesty’s head I can’t think; but I suppose there is no refusing.’ 

A very spirited tapping with the handle of his knife was now heard to 
mix with the other convivial sounds, and soon indeed to overtop them, as 
Paul, anxious to fulfil the royal behest, cleared his throat a couple of 

| times, and called out, “I'll do the best 1 can, your majesty ;” and ot 
| once struck up— 
“ Let the farmer praige his grounds, 
Let the huntsman praise his hounds, 
And talk of the deeds they have done ; 
But I more blest than they 
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Here Paul quavered, and at last the pent-up mirth of the whole room 
could endure no more, but burst forth into one continuous shout of laugh- 
ter, in which kings, dukes, ambassadors, and field marshals joined as 
loudly as their neighbors. To hear the song was utterly impossible ; and 
though from Mr. Paul’s expanded eheeks and violent gesticulation it was 
evident he was in full chant, nothing could be heard save the scream of 
inughing which shook the building—an emotion certainly not the less 
difficult to repress, as Mrs. Paul, shaking ber hand 
ate energy, called out— 


at him with passion- 


“Oh, the baste !—he thinks he’s on circuitthis minnit 
As for myself, half-choking, and with sore sides, 1 never recovered till 
I reached the street, when O'Giady dragged me along, saying as he did 
We 
m ct 


. - 
bt wil 


must reach home at once. 
sracter for this in the morni 


Nothing but a strong a/ save 
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CHAPTER LIX 


” 


e 

“* FRESCATI 

J was not sorry when I heard the following morning that my mother 

would not appear before dinner-hour. J dreaded the chance of any allu- 

Miss Bellew’s name requiring explanation on my part; and the 

more so, a8 I myself was utierly lost in conjectures as to the reason of 
her singular reception of me. 

Julia, too, appeared more out of spirits than usual. 


sion to 


She plead d fa- 


tigue ; | I could see that something lay heavily on her mind. She 


conv.r3sed with evident effort, and seemed to have a difficulty in recalling 


her faculties to the ordinary topics of the day. A chought struck me that 
perhaps De Vere’s conduct might have given cause for her depression ; 


and gradually I drew the conversation to the mention of his name, when | 


I soon became undeceived on this point. 


She told me with perfect unconcern how my father had tracked out | 


the whole line of his duplicity and calumny regarding me, and had fol- 
lowed the matter up by a representation to the duke at the head of the 
army, who immediately commanded his retirement from the Guards. 
Later on, his family influence had obtained his appointment as affache 
to the embassy at Paris; but since their first rupture he had discontinued 


his visits, and now had ceased to be acknowledged by them when they | 


met. 


My cousin's melancholy not being then attributable to any thing con- 


nected with De Vere, I set myself to work to ascertain whence it pro- 


ceeded ; and suddenly the thought struck me that perhaps my mother’s | 


surmise might have some foundatien, and that Julia, feeling an affection 


for me, might have been hurt at my evident want of attention towards | 


her since we met. re 

I have already begged of my reader to separate such suspicions from 
the coxcombry of the lady-killer, who deems every girl he meets his vic- 
tim. 


I myself hed sought her affection. 1 had felt her superiority to myself 
too early in life, to outlive the memory of it as we grew older. The for- 
mer feeling of dread which I entertained of Julia's sarcasm still lived 


within me; and I felt keenly, that she who knew the weaknesses of the | 


boy, was little likely to forget them in reflecting cver the failures of the 
man; and thus, if she did care for me, I well knew that her affection 


must be checkered by too many doubts and uncertainties to give it that | 


character of abiding love which alone could bring happiness. 

I perceived clearly enough that she disliked O'Grady. Was it, then, 
that being interested for me, she was grieved at my great intimacy with 
one she herself did not admire, and who evidently treated her with mark- 
ed coldness and reserve ? 

Harrassed with these suspicions, and annoyed that those I had hoped 
to see regard each other as friends avoided every opportunity of intima- 
cy, I strolled forth to walk alone, my mind brooding over dark and dis- 
agreeable images, and my brain full of plans all based upon disappoint- 
ed hopes and blighted expectations. To my mother’s invitation to din- 
net for that day O'Grady had returned an apology—he was engaged to 


his friend M. Guillemain, with whom he was also to pass the morning; | 


so that I was absolutely without a companion. 

When first I issued from the Place Vendome, I resolved at all hazards 
to wait on the Rooneys, and at ence see Miss Bellew, and seek an expla- 
nation, if possible, for her manner. As I hastened on towards the 
Chaussee, however, I began to reflect on the impropriety of such a 
course, after the evident refusal she had given to any renewal of ac- 
quaintance. “I did know Mr. Hinton,” were the words she used— 
words which, considering all that had passed between us, never could 
have been spoken lightly or without reason. A hundred v 
tures as to the different ways in which my character and motives might 
have been slandered toher occupied me as I sauntered along. De Vere 
and Burke were both my enemies, and I had little doubt that with them 
originated the calumny from which [ now was suffering; and as I turned 
over in my thoughts all the former passages of our hatred, I felt how 
gladly they would embrace the opportunity of wounding me where the in- 
jury would prove the keenest. 

Without knowing it, I had actually reached the street where the Roo- 
neys lived, and was within a few paces of their house. Strange enough, 


the same scene I had so often smiled at before their house in Dublin was | 


now enacting here: the great difference being, that instead of lounging 
subs of riarching regiments, the swaggering cornets of dragoons, the 
over-dreased and under-bred crowds of would-be fashionables who then 
congregated before the windows or curveted beneath the balcony—were 


if { did fora moment imagine that my cousin liked me,I did so | 
with a stronger sense of my own unworthiness to merit her love, than if | 
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now the generals of every foreign service, field-marshals glittering with 
orders, powdered diplomates, cordoned political writers, savans from 
every country in Europe, and idlers whose bon mots and smart sayings 
were the delight of every dinner-table in the capital ;—all happy to have 
some neutral ground where the outposts of politics might be surveyed 
without compromise or danger, and where, amid the excellencies of the 
table and the pleasures of society, intrigues could be fathomed or in 
vented, under the auspices of that excellent attorney’s wife, who deem- 


elf meanwhile the great attraction of her courtly visitors and 


near the house, I scarcely ventured to look towards the bal- 

. a number of well-dressed persons were now standing chat- 
ting together. One voice I soon recognised, and its every accent cut my 
very heart as I listened. It was Lord Dudley de Vere, talking in his 
usual tone of loud assumption. I could hear the same vacant laugh 
which bad so often cflended me; and I actually dreaded lest some 
chance allusion to myself might reach me where I stood. There must 
be something intensely powerful in the influence of the human voice, 
when its very cadence alone can elevate to repture or sting to madness. 
Who has not felt the ecstasy of some brief word from ‘lips beloved,” 
after long years of absence? and who has not experienced the tumultu- 
ous conflict of angry passions that rise unbidden at the mere sound of 
speaking from those we like not? My heart burned within me as I 
thought of her who doubtless was then among that gay throng, and 
for whose amusement those powers of his lordship’s wit were in all 
likelihood called forth; and 1 turned away in anger and in sorrow. 

As the day wore on, [ could not face towards bome. I felt I dare not 
meet the searching questions my mother was certain to ask me: nor 
could I endure the thought of mixing with a crowd of strangers, when 
my own spirits were hourly sinking. I dined alone at a small cafe in 
the Palais Royal, and sat moodily over my wine till past eleven o’clock. 
The stillness of the room startled me at length, and I leoked up and 
found the tables desertec ; a sleepy waiter lounged lazily on a bench, 
and the untrimmed candles and disordered look of everything indicated 
that nv other guests were then expected. 

“ Where have they gone to?” said I, curious to know what so sud 
denly had taken the crowd away. 

‘To Frescati, monsieur,”’ said the waiter; “the salon is filling fast 
by this time.” 

A strange feeling of dislike to being alone, had taken hold on me; and 
a inquired the way to the Rue Richelieu from the servant, I issued 

orth. 

What a contrast to the dark and gloomy streets ‘of Paris, with their 
ircegular pavement, was the brilliantly-lighted vestibule, with its marble 
pillars and spacious stair rising gracefully beyond it, which met my eye 
as I entered Frescati’s. Following in the crowd of persons who press- 
ed their way along, I reached a large ante-chamber, where several ser- 
vants in rich liveries received the hats and canes of visitors who throng- 
| ed eagerly forward, their rnerry voices and gay laughter resounding 

through the arched roof. 

As the wide doors were thrown noiselessly, I was quite unprepared for 
the splendor of the scene. Here were not only officers of rank in all 
the gala of their brilliant uniform, and civilians in full dress shining in 
stars and decorations, but ladies also with that perfection of toilette only 
known to Parisian women, their graceful figures scattered through the 
groups, or promenading slowly up and down, conversing in a low tone ; 
while servants passed to and fro with champagne and fruit ices on mas- 
sive silver salvers, their noiseless gesture and quiet demeanor in perfect 
keeping with the hushed and tranquil look of all around. As I drew clo- 
ser to the table, I could mark that the stillness was even more remarka- 
ble: nota voice was heard but that of the croupier of the table, as with 
ceaseless monotony he repeated—“ Faites le jeu, messieurs!—Le jeu 
est fait. Noire perd—et couleur gagne. Rouge perd—ct le cou- 
leur ; the rattle of the rake and the chink of the gold followed, a 
low muttered “ Sacre!” being the only sound that mingled with them.— 
But I could mark that, although the etiquette of ruin demanded this un- 
broken silence, passion worked in every feature there. 

On the one side was an old man, his filmy eyes shaded by his hand 
from the strong glare of wax lights, peering with eagerness, and tremu- 
lous from age and excitement as the cards fell from the banker's hands, 
his blanched lips muttering each word after the croupier, and his wasted 
cheeks quivering as the chances inclined against him. Here was a bold 
and manly face, flushed and heated, whose bloodshot eye ranged quickly 
over the board, while every now and then some effort to seem calm and 
smile, would cross the features, and in its working show the dreadful 
struggle that was maintained within. And then again a beautiful girl, 
her dark eye dilated almost to a look of wild insanity, her lips parted, 
her cheek marked with patches of white and red, and her fair hands 
clenched, while her bosom heaved and fell as though some pent-up ago- 
ny was eating within her very heart. 

At the end of the table was a vacant chair, beside which an officer in 
a Prussian uniform was standing, while before him was a small brass- 
clasped box. Curious to know what this meant, I turned to see to which 
of those about me I might venture to address a question, when suddenly 
my curiosity became satisfied without inquiry. A loud voice talking 
German with a rough accent—the heavy tramp of a cavalry boot, clank- 
ing with large spurs, anncunced the approach of some one, who cared 
little for the conventional silence of the rooms; and as the crowd open- 
ed, I saw an old man in blue uniform, covered with stars, elbow his way 
towards the chair; his eyebrows of shaggy gray almost concealed his 
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eyes as effectually as his heavy moustache hid his mouth. He walked | 
lame, and leaned on a stick, which, as he tock his place in the chair, he 
placed unceremoniously on the table before him. The box, which was | 
opened the moment he sat down, he now drew towards him, and plung- 
ing his hand into it, drew fortha handful of *‘ Napoleons,” which, with- 
out waiting to count, he threw on the table, uttering, in a thick, guttural | 
voice, the one word “rouge.”’ The impassive coldness of the croupier, 
as he pronounced his habitual exordium, seemed to move the old man’s 
impatience, as he rattled his fingers hurriedly among the go!d, and mut- 
tered some broken words of German between his teeth. The enormous 
sum he betted drew every eye towards his part of the table, of all which 
he seemed totally regardless, as he raked in his winnings, or frowned 
with a heavy louring look as often as fortune turned against him. Marshal | 
Blueher—for it was he—was an impassioned gambler, and needed not | 
the excitement of the champagne, which he drank eagerly fiom time to 
time, to stimulate his passion for play. 

As I tuened from the rouge et noir table, I remarked that every now 
and then some person left the room by a small door, which, concealed by 
a mirror, had escaped my attention when Lentered. On inquiry, I found 
that this passage led toa secret part of the establishment, which only a 
certain set of players frequented, and where the tables were kept open 
during the entire day and night. Curious to see the interior of this den 
of greater iniquity, I presented myself at it, and on opening found my- 
self in ‘a narrow corridor, wherea servant demanded my billet. Having 
informed him that I was merely there from motives of curiosity, I offer- 
ed him a Napoleon, which speedily satisfied his scruples. He conducted 
me to the end of the gallery, where, touching a spring, the door opened, 





and [ found myself in a reom considerably smaller than the salon, and, 
with the exception of being less brilliantly lighted, equally splendid in 
its decorations. Around on all sides were small partitions, like the cells 
in a London coffee-house, where tables w2re provided for parties to su 
at. These were now unoccupied, the greater attraction of high play ha- 
ving drawn every one around the table, where the same monotonous 
sounds of the croupier’s voice, the same patter of the cards, and the 
same clinking of the gold, continued unceasingly. The silence of the 
salon was as nothing to the stillness that reigned here. Not a voice 
save the banker’s was ever heard—each better placed his money on the 
red or black square of the table without speaking—and the massive rou- 
leaus were passed backwards and forwards with no other sound save the 
noise of the rake. I remarked, too, that the stakes seemed far heavier ; 
crumpled rolls of billets de banque were often thrown down ; and, from 
the muffled mermur of the banker, I could hear such sums as “ seven | 
thousand,” “‘ten thousand francs,” called out. 

It was some time before I could approach near enongh to see the play ; 
at last I edged my way to the front, and obtained a place behind the 
croupier’s chair, where a good view of the table was presented to me.— 
The diffrent nations, with their different costumes, tongues, and expres- 
sions, so strangely congregated, were a study that might have amused me 
for a long time, had not a chance word of English spoken close by me | 
drawn off my attention. Immediately in front, but with their backs to- 
ward me, sattwo persons, who seemed, as was often the habit, to play 
in concert. Alarge heap of gold and notes lay before them, and seve- | 
ral cards, marked with pin holes to chronicle the run of the game, were 
scattered about. Unable to see their faces, I was struck by one singular 
but decisive mark of their difference in condition and rank -—the hands 
of one were fair and delicate almost as a woman’s—the blue veias cir- 
cled eee through them, and rings of great price and brilliancy glitter- 
ed on the fingers ; those of the other were coarse, brown-stained and ill- 
cared for; the sinewy fingers and strong bony kunckles denoting one ac- 
customed to laborious exertions. It was strange that two persons, evi- 
dently so wide apart in their walks in life should be thus associated ; and 
feeling a greater interest, fromthe chance phrase of English one of them 
hed dropped, I watched them closely. By degrees I could mark that 
their difference in dress was no less conspicuous; for although the more 
humble was well, even fashionably etteed, he had not the same distinc- 
tive marks which characterized his companion as a person of class and 
condition. While [ looked, the pile of gold before them had gradually 
melted dewn to some few pieces; and as they bent down their heads 
over the cards, and concerted as to their play, it was clear that by their 
jess frequent ventures they were becoming more cautious. 

“‘ No, no,” said he who seemed the superior, “ I’! not risk it. 

“T say yes, yes,”” muttered the other in a deeper voice; “ the rouge 
can’t go on forever: it has passed eleven times.” 

“T know,” said the former bitterly ; “ and I have lost seventeen thou- 
sand francs.”’ 

“ You have lost!’ retorted the other savagely, but in the same low 
tone; “why not we? Am I for nothing in all this?” 

“ Come, come, Ulick, don’t be in a passion.” | 

The name and the tone of the speaker startled me; I leaned forward ; 
my very head reeled as I looked. It was Lord Dudley de Vere and Ulick 
Burke. The rush of passionate excitement that ran through me for a | 
minute or two, to Le thus thrown beside the two only enemies I had ever 
had, unnerved me so far that I could not collect myself. To call them | 
forth at once, and charge them with their baseness towards me, was my | 
first rapid thought; to dare them openly, and denounce them before that | 
crowded assembly ; but from this wild thrill of anger I was soon turned, | 
as Burke’s voice, elevated to a tone of passion, called out— | 

“ Hold! I am going to bet!” 

The banker stopped—the cards stil! rested in his hands. 

“I say, sir, I will do it,” said Borke, turning to De Vere, whose cheek 
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was pale as death, and whose disordered and haggard air was increased 


, by his having torn off his cravat and opened the collar of his shirt. “ J 


say I willi—do you gainsay me?” continued he, laying on the words 
an accent of such contemptuous insolence that even De Vere’s eye fired 
atit. “Vingt mille francs, noir,” said Burke, placing his last dillet 
on the table ; and the words were scarce spoken, when the banker cried 
out 

* Noir perd et passe.’ 

A horrible curse broke from Burke as he fixed his staring eyeballs on 
the outspread cards, and counted over the numbeis to himself. 

** You see, Burke,” said De Vere. 

‘Don’t speak tu me now, d n you,” said the other, with clenched 
teeth. 

De Vere pushed back his chair, and rising, moved through the crowd 
towards an open window. Burke sat with his head buried between his 
hands for some seconds, and then starting up at the barker’s call, cried 
out—" Dix mille, noir !” 

A kind of half-suppressed laugh ran round the table, at seeing that he 
had no funda, while he still offered to bet. He threw his eyes upon the 
board ; and then as quickly turned them on the players. One by one his 
dark look was bent on them, as if to search out some victim for his hate ; 
but all were hushed. Many as reckless as himself were there—many as 
utterly ruined—but not one so lust to hope. 

“Who laughed 1” said he in French, while the thick veins of his fore- 
head stood out like cordage ; and then, as none answered to his challenge, 
he rose slowly, still scowling with the malignity of a demon. 

‘* May I have your seat, monsieur ?”’ said a dapper little Frenchman, 
with a smile and a bow, as Burke moved away. 

“ Yes, take it,’’ said he, as lifting the strong chair with one hand he 
dashed it upon the fluor, smashing it to pieces with a crash that shook 
the room. 

The crowd which made way for him to pass out, as speedily closed 
again around the table, where the work fl pew! still went forward ; not 
a passing glance was turned frem the board to look after the beggared 
gambler. 

The hor:ible indifference the players had shown to the sufferings of 
this wretched man, so thoroughly disgusted me, that I could no longer 
bear even to look on the game; the passion of play had shown itself to 
me now in all its most repulsive forms, and | turned with abhorrence from 
the table. 

My mind, agitated by a number of emotions, and my heart now swell- 
ing with triumphant vengeance, now filled with pity for the sake of him 
who had ruined my fortunes forever, I sat in one of the small boxes I 
have mentioned; which, dimly lighted, had not yet been sought by any 
of the players to sup in. A closely drawn curtain separated the little 
place I occupied from the adjoining one, where from time to time I heard 
the clink pr preety and the noise of champaigne corks. At first I sup- 
posed that some other solitary individual had established himself there to 
enjoy his winnings or brood over his losses ; when at last I could hear the 
low muttering of voices, which ere long I recognised as belonging to 
Burke and De Vere. 

Burke, who evidently from his tone and manner possessed the mastery 
over his companion, no longer employed the insulting accents I had wit- 
nessed at the table; on the contrary, he condescended to flatter—affect- 
ed to be delighted with De Vere’s witand sharpness; and more than once 
insinuated, that with such an associate he cared little what tricks 
fortune played them ; or to use his own phrase, ‘they were sure to come 
round.” 

De Vere’s voice, which T could only hear at rare intervals, told that 
he had drank deeply; and that between wine and his losses, a kind of 
reckless desperation had seized him, which gave tu bis manner and 
words a semblance of boldness which his real character lacked com- 

letely. 

’ When I knew that Burke and De Vere were the persons near me, | 
rose to leave the spot. The fear of playing the eaves-dropper forbade 
my remaining; but as I stuod up, the mention of my own name, uttered 
in a tone of vengeance by Burke, startled me, and I listened. _ : 

Yes,” said he, striking his hand upon the table, and confirming his 
assertion with a horrible oath. “Yes; for him and through him my 
uncle left me a beggar. But already I have had my revenge; though it 
sha’n’t end there.” 

“You don’t mean to have him out again: confound him, he’s a de- 
vilish good shot—winged you already. Eh?” 

Burke, unmindful of the interruption, continued— 

“Tt was I that told my uncle how this fellow was the nephew of 
the man that seduced his own wife. I worked upon the old man so, 
that he left house and home, and wandered through the country till 
mental irritation, acting on a broken frame, became fever, and then 
death !” 

“ Died—eh? glorious nephew you are, by Jove. What next?” 

“ll tell you: I forged a letter in his handwriting to Louisa, written 
as if on his death-bed, commanding as his last prayer that she should 
never see Hinton again; or if by any accident they should meet, that 
she should not recggnise him nor know him.” ‘ 

“ Devilish clever, that: egad, a better martingale than that you in- 
vented a while ago. I say, pass the wine—red fourteen times—wasn t 
it fourteen 1—and if it had not been for your cursed obstinacy, I'd have 


’ 





| backed the red. See, fifty Napes—one hundred —four—eight—sixteen 


—thirty-four—or six—which is it ?—oh, confounded stupidity ” ; 
“Come, come, Dudley, better luck another time. Louisa’s eyes 


Sree. 
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must have been too kindly bent upon you, or you'd have been more for- | 


tunate.” 


| ed; and gradually by “trying back” in his sensations, he remembered 


“Eh? you think she likes me?—capital champagne that—I always | 


thought she did from the first. That’s what I call walking inside of 
Hinton. How he'll look—ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Yea, how he'll look,” echoed Burke, endeavoring to join the laugh 
«« But now one thing is yet wanting.” 

“You mean those despatches,’ replied De Vere, suddenly; “ you al- 
ways come back to that. Well, once for all, I say, no!” 

“ Just hear me, Dudley; nothing is easier—notking incurs less risk.’’ 

“ Less risk! what do you mean? No risk for me to steal the pa- 
pers of the embassy, and give them to you to hand over tothat scoundrel 
at the head of the secret police; devilish green 1 may be, but not so green 
as that, Master Buske.” 

‘‘Guillemain will give us forty thousand francs. Forty thousand! with 


| that led him to insult him. 


| person he had bimselfso ill-treated, he never felt any thing approaching 


, me from the constraint I felt in presenting myself before him, and soon 


half that and your luck, De Vere, we'll break every banque in Paris. I | 


know you don’t wish to marry Louisa.” 


“No; hang it, that's always the windup. Keep that for the last throw | fortune, when, what was my astonishment to discern that he not only 


| did not entertain a particle of ill-will towards the man who had so bru- 


’ 


—eh’ There’s heavy play there—see how silent they are.’ 

“ Ay; and with forty thousand francs we might join them,” said Burke, 
as if musing; “and so safely it may be done.” 

“T sey, no!” replied De Vere, resolutely. 

“What do you fear? is it me?” 

“No, not you; I believe you are true enough—your own neck will be 
in the rope, too; so you'll say nothing; but I won’t do it—pass the 
champagne—there’s something so devilish blackguard in stealing aman’s 
papers. 
Burke started, as if the tones of his companion’s voice had stung him 
like an adder. 


know he was drunk, and somehow he was all wrong the whole evening; 


| he wouldn’t let me back the “rouge,” and such a run—you saw that, [ 
“Have you thought over your present condition?” said Burke, firmly ; | 


“ you have not a guinea left; your debts in Paris, alone, to my know- | 


ledge, are about forty thousand francs.”’ 

“T'll never pay a livre of them—damned swindlers and Jew money- 
lenders,” was the cool reply. 

“Might not some scrupulous moralist hint there was something black- 
guard in that?’’ said Burke, with slow and distinct articulation. 


the next morning, he was only aware that something unusual had occur- 


every particle that took place—had the cléarest recollection of the “ run 
upon red’"—knew the number of bottles of champagne he hed partaken 
of and was only puzzled by one thing—what could possibly have sug- 
gested the courage with which he confronted Burke, and the hardihood 


As to any awkwardness at being brought home to the house of the 


to it; the extent of his reasoning on this point only went to his satisfac- 
tion, that “‘ some one” took care of him, and that he was not left to lic 
on the floor of the ‘‘ salon.” 


This admirable philosophy of his served in a great measure to relieve 


put me perfeetly at my ease in our interview. After learning that, ex- 
cept some head-aching sensations, the only inconvenience he experienced 
was an inconquerable thirst, I touched slightly on the cause of his mis- 


tally ijl-treated him, but actually grew warm in his panegyric of Burke's 
consummate skill and address at play—such qualities in his estimation 
being well worthy to cover any small blemishes of villany his character 
might suffer under. , 

“IT say, don’t you think Burke a devilish sharp fellow? he’s up to 
everything, and so cool—so confoundedly cool; not last night bay ob 
no, by Jove! be lost temper completely. I shall be marked with that 
knock, eh? Damn me, it was too bad; he must apologise for it. You 





suppose.” 

Tosseated with a nod, for I still hesitated how far I should communi- 
cate to him my knowledge of Burke’s villainy towards myself. 

“ By-the-by, it’s rather awkward my being here; you know your peo- 
ple have cut me; don’t you think I might get a cab to bring me over to 


| the Rue D' Alger?” 


“ What?’ replied De Vere; ‘do you come here to tutor me—a low- | 
bred horse-jockey—a spy? take off your hands, sir, or I'll alarm the | 


room ; let loose my collar.” 

“Come, come, my lord, we're both in fault,” said Burke, smothering 
his passion with a terrible effort; “we, of all men, must not quarrel. 
Play is t6 us the air we breathe, the light we live in. Give me your 
hand.” 

“ Allow me to draw on my glove first, 
incomparable insolence. 

“ Champagne here,” said Burke, to the waiter, as he passed, and for 
some minutes neither spoke. 

The clock chimed a quarter totwo, and Burke started to his feet. 

“I must be going,” said he, hastily; “I should have been at the Porte 
St. Martin by half-past one.” ; 

“Salute the Jacobite Club, de ma part,” said De Vere, with an in- 
sulting laugh, “ and tell them to cuteverybody’s throat in Paris, save old 
Lafitte’s ; he has promised to do a bill for me in the morning.” 

“You'll not need his kindness so soon,” replied Burke, “if you are 
willing to teke my advice—forty thousand francs ; 

“Would he make it sixty, think you?” 

“Sixty!” said Burke, with animation; “I’m not sure, but shall I say 
for sixty you'll do it?” 


” said De Vere, ina tone of 





“No, I don’t mean that; I was only anxious to know if these con- | rescue this poor girl’s name from being ever mixed with his; any thing 


founded rigmaroles I have to copy sometimes could possibly interest any 
one to that amount.” 

Burke tried to laugh, but the hollow chuckle sounded like the gulping 
of a smothering man. 

“ Laugh out,” said De Vere, whose yoice became more and more in- 
distinct, as his courage became stronger; “that muttering is so devilish 
like a spy—a rascally, low-bred——,” 

A heavy blow—a balf-uttered cry followed, and De Vere fell with a 
crash to the floor, his face and temples bathed with blood; while Burke, 
springing to the door, darted down stairs, and gained the street before 
pursuit was thought of. A few of the less interested about the table as- 
sisted me to raise the fallen man, from whose nose and mouth the blood 
flowed in torrents. He was perfectly senseless, and evinced scarcely a 


“Where to?” said the coachman, as I stood beside the door. 
I hesitated for a second, and then said, ‘“‘ No. 4, Place Vendome.” 
CHAPTER LX. 
DISCLOSURES. 
I have more than once heard physicians remark the singular immunity 
a fool’s scul! seems to possess from the evil effects of injury, as if nature, 


when denying a governing faculty, had, in kind compensation, imparted 
a triple thickness to the head thus exposed. 


There was something which touched me in the simplicity of this re- 
mark,and I proceeded to assure him that any former impressions of- my 
friends would not be remembered against him at that moment. 

“Oh! that I’m sure of. No one ever thinks it worth while to bear 
malice against a poor devil like me; but if I'd have backed the red’’— 

“Colonel O'Grady is in the drawing-room,” said a servant in a low 
voice to me at this instant; and leaving Lord Dudley to speculate on the 
contingencies of having “‘backed the red,” I joined my friend, whom I 
had not secn on the previous day. 

We were alone, and in}ten minutes I explained to him the entire dis- 
covery | had fallen upon, concealing only my affection for Louisa Bel- 
lew, which I could not bring myself even to allude to. 

“T see,” said Phil, when I concluded—‘‘I see you are "half disposed 
to forgive De Vere all his rascality. Now, what a different estimate we 


| take of men; perhaps—I can’t say—it is because I’m an Irishman—but 


, of the other. 


| 


| a sack over her head and carry her off to Tobolsk. 


I lean to the bold faced villain Burke; the miserable, contemptible weak- 
ness of the one is far more intolerable to me than the ruffian effrontery 

Don’t forget the lesson J gave you many a year ago: a 
fool is always a blackguard. Now, if that fellow could see his compa- 
nion this minnte, there is not a circumstance he has noticed here that he 
would not retail, if it bore to your disadvantage. Untouched by your 
kindness to him, he would sell you, ay, to the very man you saved him 
from. But after all what have we tedo withhim? Our firat point is to 


further is of course out of the question. The Rooneys are going back— 
I saw Paul this morning—‘ the Cruiskeen Lawn’ has teen their ruin—all 
the Irish officers who had taken Madame de Roni for an illustrious stran- 
ger have found out the true scent; and so many distinguished persons 
are involved in the ridicule of their parties, that the old chef de police, 
my friend, has sent them a private order to leave Paris in a week. Paul 
is in raptures at it—he has spent eighteen thousand in two months—de- 
tests the place—is dying to be back in Dublin—and swears that except 
one Cossack officer he hasn't met a pleasant fellow since he came 
abroad.” 
“And Mrs. Paul?” 


“Oh! the old story. I put Guillemaine up to it, and he has hinted 


f | that the Empress of Russia has heard of the Czar’s attentions—that 
sign of life, as we carried him down stairs, and placed him ina carriage. | 


there’s the devil to pay in St. Petersburgh—and that if she doesn’t man- 
age to steal out of Paris slyly, some confounded boyard or other will slip 
Elizabeth and the 


| Exiles has formed pagt of her reading, and Madame de Roni will dream 


It is well known how | 


among the educated and thinking classes, many maladies are fatal, which — 


are comparatively innocuous among those whose hands alone are called 
on to labor. A very ingenious theory might be spurtcom this fact, to 


the manifest self-gratulation of fox-huaters, sailors, gentlemen who as- 


every night of the knout until she reaches her dear native land.— 
But now to business. I, too, have made my discoveries since we 
met. De Vere’s high play has been a matter of surprise to all who 
know him. I have found out his secret—he plays with forged billets 
de banque.” ‘ 

*‘ And has the wretched fellow gone so far as this?” 

“He doesn’t know it—he believes that the money is the proceeds of 
bills he has given to Burke, who affects to get them discounted. See 


| here—here are a handful of their notes—Guillemaine knows all, and re- 


sault the new police, tithe proctors, and others; forthe present I have no | 
further use for the remark, than as it bore upon the head-piece of Lord | 
Dudley de Vere, whose abmirable developements had received little or | 


no damage from the rude assault of his companion. When he awoke ( them is worthless if his life isn’t at their disposal—Satan’s bond com- 


tains the secret as a hold over Burke, whose honesty to himself he al- 
ready suspects. If he catch him tripping” 
“ Then” 


‘Why, then, the galleys fer life. 








Such is the system—a villain wich 
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pletely—all, all. But show me De Vere’s 100m, and leave me alone with | house, I loved her. 


him for half an hour. Let us then meet at my hotel, and concert fu- 
ture measures.” 

Having left O'Grady with De Vere, I walked out upon the boulevards, 
my head full of the extraordinary facts so suddenly thronging one upon 
the other. A dash of hope, that for many a day had not visited me, was 
now mingled through all my meditations, and I began to think that there 
was yet a chance of happiness for me. 

I had net many paces when an arm was thrust into mine, and a 
hearty chuckling laugh at the surprise rang in myear. I turned—it was 
Mr. Paul Rooney, taking his morning’s promenade of Paris, and now on 
his way home with an enormous boquet for madame, which she had 
taught him to present to her each day on her appearing ia the drawing- 
rvom, 

“Ah! captain, the very man] wanted. We haven’t had a moment to 
Ourselves since your arrival. You must come and take a bit of dinner 
with us to-day—thank heaven we’ve no company. 
smuggled into the house as if it was a bale of goods from Alexandria.— 
Nobody knows of it but myself and Tim.” 

“Tim! why, have you brought Tim to Paris ?” 

“‘ Hush!” said he a low cautious voice, “ I'd be ruined entirely if ma- 
dame was to find him out. Tim is dressed like a Tartar, and stands in 
the hall; and Mrs. Rooney believes that he never heard cf a civil bill in 
his life. But here we are.” 

So saying, he opened a small wicket with a latch key, and led me into 
a large and well-trimmed garden, across which we walked at a rapid 


pace; Paul speculating from the closed shutters of his wife’s room that | 


he need not have hurried home so fast. 

“ She’s not down yet—one o'clock as I’m a sinner. Come along and 
sit down in the lib: I'll join you presently,” 

Scarcely had Paul left the room, when I began to think over the awk- 
wardness of my position should I meet Miss Bellew; what course to 
follow under the circumstances I knew not; when just at the moment 
the door opened, and she entered. Not perceiving me, as I stood in a 
deep window recess, she drew a chair to fire and sat down. I hardly 
ventured to breathe—I felt like one who had no right to obtrude himself 
there, and had become, as it were, a spy uponher. A long drawn breath 
burst from me; she started up; I moved slightly forward, and stood be- 
fore her. She leaned her hand upon the arm of the chair for support, her 
cheek grew deadly pale ;‘and a tremulous quiver shook her lip. 

“Mr. Hinton,” she began ; and then, as if the very sound of her voice 
had terrified her, she paused. ‘Mr. Hinton,” resumed she, “I am 
sure—nay, I know—if you were aware of the reasons of my conduct to- 
wards you, you would not only acquit me of all blame, but spare me the 
pain of our ever meeting.” 


“I know then—I do know then,” said I passionately; “I have been 
slandered.”” 


“No, you do not, cannot know what I mean,” interrupted she. “It | 


is a secret between my own heart and one who is now no more.” 

The last words fell from her one by one, while a single tear rolled from 
her eyelid, and trickled along her cheek. 

“ Yes, yes, Louisa, I do know it—I know all: a chance has told me 


chow your dear father’s name has been used to banish me for ever from 


your sight—how a forgery of his hand-writing 

“What! who could have told you what my father’s last note con- 
tained ?”’ 

“He who wrote it confessed it in my hearing—Ulick Burke: nay, I 
can even repeat the word ** But as I spoke, a violent trembling 
seized her, her lips became bloodless, she tottered, and sank upon the 
chair. I had only time to spring ferward and catch her in my arms, and 
her head fell heavily back, and dropped un my shoulder. 

I cannot, if I would, repeat the words which, in all the warm elo- 
quence of affection I spoke. I could mark by her heightened color that 
the life’s bleod again coursed freely in her veins; and could see that she 
heard me. I told her how through every hardship and suffering, in all 
the sorrow and disappointed ambition, in the long hours of captivity, my 
heart had ever turned to her: and then, when we did meet, to see her 








ans 9 
«But you do not blame—you cannot blame me, if I believed—” 

‘No, if you tell me now that but for this falsehood you have not al- 
tered—that your heart is still as much my own as I once thought it.” 

A faint smile played on her lips as her eyes were turned upon me; 
while her voice murmured— 

“ And do you still love me?” 

I pressed her nand to my lips in rapture, when suddenly the door open- 
ed, and Paul Rooney rushed in. 

«* Another candidate for the leg of Eh ? what's this i” said 
he, as I rose and advanced to meet him. While Louisa, blushing dee 
ly, buried her head in her hand; and then starting up, left the room. 

“Captain, captain,” said Paul gravely, ‘‘ what does this mean? Do 
you suppose that because there is some ditierence in our rank in life, 
that you are privileged to insult one who is under my protection? Is 
it because you are the guardsman, and J the attorney, that you have 
dared to take a liberty here, which in your own walk you couldn't ven- 
ture on?” 

“ My dear Mr. Rooney, you mistake me sadly.” 

“Tf Udo not mistake you, I'll put a hole in your body, as sure as my 
name's Paul,”’ was the quick reply. 

“You do, then, and wrong me to boot. 
dently attached to Miss Bellew. 





I have aleg of pork, | 


I have been long and ar- | 
From the hour I met her at your | 


| 











graceful. 


It is the first time we have met since our long se- 
aoe I determined it should not be lost. I’ve aeked her to be my 
wife.” 

‘You have! And what does she say!” 

“ She has consented.” 

“ Rum-ti-iddity, iddity,” said Paul, snapping his fingers, and capering 
about the room like a man deranged. ‘Give me your hand, my buck. 
I'd rather draw the settlements, so help me, than I'd see the warrant to 
make me master of the rolls. Who'd say there isn’t luck in the leg of 
pork? She’s a darling girl; and beautiful as she is, her looks isn’t the 
best of her—an angel, as sure as [’m here. And look here,””—here he 
dropped his voice,—‘“seven thousand a year, that may be made nine.— 
Hennessy’s farm is out of lease in October; and the Cluangoff estate is 
let at ten shillings an acre. Hurroo! maybe 1 won't be drunk to night; 
and bad luck to the Cossack, Tartar, Bohemian, or any other blackguard 
I'll let into the house this day or night. Sworn, my lord.” 

After some little discussion, it was arranged that if Louisa would give 
her consent to the arrangement, the marriage should take place before 
the Rooneys left Paris. Meanwhile, Paul agreed with me in keeping 
the whole matter a perfect secret from everybody, Mrs. Rooney herself 
included. Our arrangements were scarcely concluded when O'Grady 
appeared. Having waited for me some time at his hotel, he had set 
out in search of me. 

« es your man to-day, Paul,”’ said he. 

‘All right,” said Mr. Rooney, whose double secret of the marriage 
and the leg of pork seemed almost too much for him to bear. 

“T suppose I may tell Phil,” said I in a whisper. 

“No one else,” said Paul as we left the house, and I took O'Grady’s 
arm down the street. 

“ Well, I have frightened De Vere to some purpose,” said O'Grady. 
“ He has made a full confession about Burke, who was even a deeper 
villain than we supposed. What do you think !—he has been the epy of 
the Bonapartist faction all this time, and selling old Guillemain as regu- 
larly as the others. To indulge his passion for play, he received the pay 
of four different parties, whom he pitted against each other exactly as 
he saw proper. Consummate, clever scoundrel! he had to deal with 
men whose whole lives are passed in the very practice of every chica- 
nery and deceit, and yet he had jockeyed them all! What a sad thing 
to think that abilities and knowledge of mankind should be prestituted 
to the lowest and most debasing uses; and that the sole tendency of ta- 
lent should be to dishonor and disgrace its possessor! Some of his manu- 
factured despatches were masterpieces of cleverness.” 

“ Well, where is he now? Still in Paris?” 

“No. The moment he had so far forgotten himself as to strike De 
Vere, he forged a passport, and returned to London, carrying with him 
hosts of papers of the French authorities, which to our Foreign Office 
will be very acceptable. De Vere meanwhile feels quite at his ease. 
He was always afraid of his companion, yet can’t forgive him his last 
indignity.” 

“No! a blow!” 

‘Not at all; you mistake—his regrets have a different origin. It is 
for not backing the ‘ rouge’ that he is inexorable towards him. ides, 
he is under the impression that all these confessions he has been making, 
establish for him a kind of moral insolvency act, by which he is to come 
forth irresponsible for the past, and quite ready to contract new debts for 
the future. At this moment his greatest point of doubt consists in whe- 
ther he should marry your cousin Lady Julia or Miss Bellew; for in his 
own phrase, ‘he must do something that way to come round. "’ 

“ Impudent scoundrel !”’ 

“ Fact, I assure you: and so easy, so unaffected, so free from embar- 
rassment of any kind is he, that I am really quite a convert to this mo- 
dern school of good manners, when associating with even such as Burke 
conyeys no feeling of shame or discomfort. More than could be said 
some forty years ago,I fancy.” 

It was the hour of my mother’s morning reception, and we found the 
drawing-room crowded with loungers and fashionable idlers, discussing 
the news of the day, and above all the Roni fete—the extraordinary 
finale to which gave rise to a hundred conjectures; some asserting that 
Monsieur de Roni’s song was a violent pasquinade against the Emperor 
Alexander. Others, equally well informed, alleging it was the concerted 
signal for a general massacre of the allies, which was to have begun at 
the same moment in the Rue Montmartre. “She is a Bonapartist—a 
Legitimiste—a Neapolitane—an Auversoise,”’ contended one after ano- 
ther; my only fear being that some one would enlighten the party by 
saying she was the wife of an Irish attorney. All agreed, however, she 
was “bien mauvais ton;” that her fete was, with all its magnificence, 
any thing but select; her supper superb, but too crowded by half; and, 
in fact, that Madame Roni had enjoyed the pleasure of ruining herself to 
very little other purpose than that of being generally ridieuled and 
laughed at. 

And this niece, or ward, or whatever it is—who can tell any thing of 
her?” said my mother. 

“ Ah, pardieu! she’s very handsome,” said Grammont, with a mali- 
cious smile. 

“ Perfect,” said another, “quite perfect; but a little—a very little too 
Don’t yeu think so?” 

“« Why, what do you mean 1” said Lady Charlotte, as her eyes sparkled 
with animation at the thought of a secret. 

“Nothing,” replied the last speaker, carelessly, ‘‘except that one 


“ You got my note, I sup- 
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always detects the ‘danseuse:’ she was thinner when I saw her at 
Naples.”’ 

<< hispered one word—but one—in his ear, and his face became pur- 
ple with shame and confusion. 

“Eh, what is it?” said my mother eagerly. 
of her too. John, dearest, let us hear it.” 

“Tam in your ladyship’s debt as regards one secre‘, said O'Grady, 
interrupting, “perhaps I may be permitted to pay it on this occasion 
The lady in question is the dauglter of an Irish baronet, the descendant 
of afamily as old as any of those who now hear me. That baronet would 
have been « peer of the reelm, had he consented to vote once—but once 
—with the minister, on a question where his conscience told him to op- 
pose him ; his refusal was repaid by neglect; others were promoted to 


“John knows something 


rank and honors before him: but the frown of a minister could neither | 
He is | 
now dead; buthis daughter is the worthy inheritor of his virtues and his | 


take away the esteem of his country, nor his own self respect. 


name: perhaps 1 might interest the present company as much in her 
tavor by adding, she possesses something like eight theusand per 
annum. 

“ Two hundred thousand livres de rent!" said Grammont, smacking 
his lips with astonishment, and perfectly insensible to the tone of mocke- 
ry in which O’Grady’s last words were spoken. 

“« And you are sure of all this?” said my mother. 

O'Grady bowed deeply, but without speaking, while his features assum- 
ed an expression of severe determination I had never witnessed before. 
I could not help remarking, that amid the dismay such an announcement 
created amid thet gossiping and calumnious assembly, my cousin Julia’s 
eyes shone with an added lustre, and her whole face beamed with a look 
of are and exalted beauty. 

his was now the time to tell O'Grady my secret; and, drawing him 
towards a window, I said— 

“Phil, I can wait no longer, you must hear it. 
ried.”’ 

The words had not left my lips, when O'Grady started back, his face 
pale like a corpse, and his whole frame trembling with eagerness. By a 
violent effort, ae, he rallied; and, as he clutched my arm with his 


I'm going to be mar- 


fingers, ke said, 
“1 must be going: these good people have made me forget an ap- 


ps pg Make my respectful homage to her ladyship—and the bride. 
shall see you before I leave.” 

“Leave! why, where are you thinking of going ?”’ 

“ To India.” 

“To India!" said Julia, starting round as he spoke. 

“ To India !”’ said I, in amazement. 

He nodded, and, turning quickly round, left the room. 

I hastened after him with all my speed, and, dashing down stairs, was 
making for the porte cochere, whena shadow beside the door-way caught 
my eye. I stopped. It was O'Grady; he was leaning against the wall, 
his head buried in his hands. A horrible doubt shot through my heart; 
I dared not dwell upon it, but, rushing towards him, I called him by his 
name. He turned quickly round, while a fierce, wild look glistened in 
his eyes. 

“ Not now, Hinton; not now,” said he, motioning me away with his 
hand; and then, as a cold shudder passed over him, he drew his hand 
across his face, and added, in a lower tone, ‘‘I never thought to have be- 
traye1 myself thus. Good-by, my dear fellow, good-by! It were better 
we shouldn't meet again.”’ 


‘* My dearest, best friend! J never dreamed that the brightest hour of 
my life, was to throw this gloom over your heart.” 

“Yes, Jack,”’ said he, in a voice low and broken, “ from the first hour 
[ saw her I loved her. The cold manner she maintained towards me at 
your father’s house , 

“In my father’s house? What do yon mean?” 

“‘ When in London, I speak of—when I joined first. Your cousin.—-” 

“ My cousin!” 

“Yes, Lady Julia. Are you so impatient to call her wife, that you 
will not remember her as cousin ?”’ . 

“Call her wife! My dear boy, you're raving. 

“ What ! is it Miss Bellew you ure to marry?” 

“Tobe sure— ” 


But 1 could not finist the sentence, as he fell upon my shoulder, and 
his strong frame was convulsed with emotion. In an instant, however, 
I tore myself away ; and calling out, ‘ Wait for me O'Grady!” rushed 
up stairs. J peeped hastily into the drawing-room, and then hurrying 
along a coriidor, opened a door at the end. The blinds of the windows 
were down, and the room so dark that I could scarcely perceive if any 
one were there, had not my steps been guided by a low sob which I heard 
issue from the end of the sofa. 


“ Julia,” said I, rushing forward, “ Julia, my dearest cousin! this is 
no time to deceive ourselves: he loves you—loved you from the first hour 
he met you. Let me have but one word. Can he—dare he hope that 
you are not indifferent to him. Let him but see you—but speak to you. 
Believe me, you have bent a heart as proud and haughty as your own; 
and you will have broken it, if you refuse him. There, dearest girl !-— 
Thanks—my heart’s thanks for that!” 

The slightest pressure of her taper fingers sent a thrill through me, as 
I sprang up, and dashed down the stairs. In an instant I had seized 
O’Grady’s arm, and the next moment whispered in his ear— 

* You've won her !”’ 


It’s Louisa Bellew.” 


JONTAHAN: 


{ CHAPTER LXI. 
j NEW ARRIVALS, 
| 


Mr. Paul Rooney's secret was destined to be inviolable, as regarded 
his leg of pork ; for Madame de Roni, either from chagrin or fatigue, did 

| not leave her room for the entire day ; Miss Bellew declined joining us ; 

_ and we sat down, a party of three, each wrapped yp in his own happi- 
ness in a degree far too gréat to render us either social or conversational. 
It is true, the wine circulated briskly, we nodded pleasantly now and 

| then to each other; but all our efforts to talk led to so many blunders 

| and cross answers, that we scarcely ventured on more than a chance 
phrase, or a good-humored smile. There were certainly several barriers 
in the way of our complete happiness, in the innumerable prejudices of 

| my lady mother, who would be equally averse to O'Grady’s project as 
to my owns but now was not the time to speculate on these; and we 
wrapped ourselves up in the glorious anticipation of our success, and 
cared little for such sources of opposition as might now arise. Mean- 
while, Paul entered into a loug and doubtless very accurate statement of 
the Bellew property, to which, I confess, I paid little attention, save 
when the name of Louisa occurred, which momentarily aroused me from 
my dreaminess. All the wily stratagems by which he had gained his 
points with Galway juries—all the cunning devices by which he had gir- 
cumvented opposing lawyers, and obtained verdicts in almost hopeless 
cases, however I might have relished another time, I only now listened 
to without interest, or heard without understanding. 

Towards ten o'clock I received more than one bint from O'Grady that 
we had promised to take tea at the Place Vendome; while I myself 
was manceuvring to find out, if we were to adjourn for coffee, what pros- 
pect there might be of seeing Leuisa Bellew in the drawing-room. 

It was in that dusky twilight we sat, which somehow seems so suited 
to the quiet enjoyment of one’s claret with a small and chosen party ; 
where intimacy prevails sufficiently to make conversation more a thing 
of choice than necessity ; where each man can follow out his ows path 
in thought, and only let his neighbor have a peep here and there into his 
dreamings, where some vista opens, or some bold popes stretches 
away: next to the blazing fire of a winter’s hearth, this is the pleasantest 
thing I know of. Thus was it—when the door opened, and a dusky out- 
line of a figure appeared at the entrance. 

“Ts Master Phil here?” said a cranky voice there was no mistaking as 
Mr. Delany’s. 

“Yes,Corny. What's wrong ?—any thing new?” 

‘* Where's the captain?” said he in the same tone. 

‘«T’m here, Corny,” said I. 

‘Well, there’s them looking for you without,” said he, “ that’ill may- 
bes«rprise you, pleasantas you are new.” 

A detestable effort at a laugh here brought on a fit of coughing that 

| lasted a couple of minutes. ‘ Who is it?” saidI. ‘ Where ate they?” 

A significant gesture with his thumb over his shoulder was the only 
reply to my question, while he barked out—“ Don’t you see me coughing 
the insides out o’ me?” 

I started up, and—without attending to Paul's suggestion to bring 
my friends in, or O’Grady’s advice to be cautious if it were Burke— 
hurried outside, where a servant of the house was in waiting to con- 
duct me. 

“Two gentlemen in the drawing-room, sir,” said he, as he conducted 
me down the corridor. 

The next instant the door opened, and [ saw my father, accompanied 
by another person, who, being wrapped up in travelling equipment, L 
could not recognise. . 

“* My dear Father!” said I, rushing towards him; when suddenly [ 
stopped short, as I perceived that, instead of the affectionate welcome | 
looked for, he had crossed his hands behind his back, and fixed on me a 
look of stern displeasure. 

‘* What does this mean?” said I in amazement ; “ it was not thus I ex- 
pected—" . — 

‘Tt was not thus I hoped to have received my son,” said he reso- 
lutely, ‘after a long and eventful separation. But this is too painful 
to endure loxger. Answer me, and with the same truth | have always 
found in you—Is there a young lady in this house called Miss Bellew 7” 

“ Yes, sir,”’ said I, as a cold perspiration broke over me, and I could 
scarcely support myself. 

“ Did you make her acquaintance in Irelahd ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“ Did you at that time, use every effort to win her affections, and give 
her to understand that she had yours ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said I, more faintly than before; for already some horrible 
doubt was creeping on my mind. 

“ And have you now, sir,” cnntinued he, in a voice elevated to a higher 
pitch—“ have you now, sir, when a prospect of a richer alliance presents 
itself, dishonored yourself and my name by deserting the gixl whose 
affections you have so gained ?”’ 

“ No, sir—that is untrue.” 

“ Stop, young man! I have one at hand this moment who may cem- 
pel you to retract your words as shamefully as you have boldly said them. 
Do you know this gentleman ?”’ 

“Father Loftus!” said I, starting back with astonishment, as the 
good priest unfulded a huge comforter from his throat, and stood forth. 

“ Yes, indeed—no other,”’ said he, in a voice of great sadness; “ and 
sorry am I to see you this way.” 

“You, surely, my dear friend,” said I—‘‘You cannot believe thus 

| barshly of me?” 
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“Tf it wasn’t for your handwriting, I'd not have believed the Pope of 
Rome,” was his reph , as he wiped his eyes. “ But there it is.” 

So saying, he bended te me, with trembling fingers, a letter, bearing 
the Paris post-mark. 

I tore it open, and found it was written in my own name, and ad- 
dressed to Father Loftus, informing him of my deep regret that, having 
discovered the unhappy circumstance of her mother’s conduct, I was 
obliged to relinquish all thoughts of an alliance with Miss Bellew’s fam- 
ily, whose connection with my own had been productive of so heavy 
misfortune. This also contained an open note, to be handed by the 
priest, to Miss Bellew, in which I was made formally to renounce her 
hand, for reasons in the sion of Father Loftus. 

In a second the trut 





flashed across me, from whom this plot pro- | 


ceeded ; and scarcely permitting myself time to read the letter through, | 


I called out— 

“ This is a forgery! I never wrote it—never saw it before.” 

“What !”’ said my father, starting round, and fixing his eyes on the priest. 

“You never wrote it?’ echoed Father Tem. “ Do you say so? Is 
that your word as a gentleman ?” 

“It is,” said Ifirmly. “This day—this very day, I have asked Miss 
Bellew to te my wife, and she has consented. 
tfBefore my father could seize my hand, the good priest had thrown his 
arms round my neck, and given me an embrace a bear might have envied. 
The scene that followed I cannot describe. My r father, quite over- 

owered, sat down upon a chair, holding my hand within both his ; while 
Father Tom bustled about the room, looking into all the glass and china 
ornaments for something to drink, as his mouth, he said, was like a lime- 
burner’s hat. The honest fellow, it appeared, on receiving the letters 
signed with my name, left his home the same night, and travelled with 
all speed to London, where he found my father just on the eve of leaving 
for Paris. Very little persuasion was necessary to induce him to cen- 
tinue his journey further. On their arrival at Paris, they had gone to 
O’Grady’s hotel, where, securing Corny’s services, they lost not a mo- 
ment in tracking me out in the manner I have mentioned. 

“O’Grady’s surprise was little inferior to my own, as I introduced 
General Hinton and Father Loftus; but as to Mr. Rooney, he actually 
believed the whole to be a dream, and even when candles were brought, 
and he had taken a patient survey of the priest, he was far from crediting 
that my parent was net performed by deputy, till my father’s tact and 
manner convinced him of his mistake. 

While the priest was recounting some circumstances of his journey, 
I tuok occasion to tell my father of O’Grady’s intentions regarding Julia, 
which with all the warmth of his nature he at once responded to; and 
touching his glass gaily with Phil’s, merely added—“ with my best wish- 
es.’ Poor O'Grady caught up the meaning at once, and grasped his 
hand with enthusiasm, while ) + tears started to his eyes. 

It would lead me too far—and perhaps where the good-nature of my 
reader might follow me—were I to speak more of , a happy evening. 
It is enough to say, that Father Loftus won every moment on my father, 
who also was delighted with the hearty raciness of honest Paul. Their 
stores of pleasantry and fun—so new to him—were poured forth with 
profusion; and a party, every member of which were more disposed to 
like each other, and be pleased, never met together. 

I myself, however, was not without my feelings of impatience to reach 
the drawing-room, which I took the first favorable opportunity of effect- 
ing; only then perceiving that O'Grady had anticipated me, having 
stolen away some time before. 


CHAPTER LXIL. 
CONCLUSION, 


It would be even more wearisome to my reader, than the fact was wor- 
rying to myself, were I to recount the steps by which my father commu- 
nicated to Lady Charlotte the intended marriages, and finally obtained 
her consent to both. Fortunately, for some time previous she had been 
getting tired of Paris, and was soon brought to suppose that these little 
family arrangements were as much “ got up” to afford her an agreeable 
surprise, and a healthful stimulant to her weak nerves, as for any other 
cause whatever. With Mrs. Rooney, on the other hand, there was con- 
siderable difficulty. The holy alliance she had contracted with the sove- 
reigns, had suggested so much of grandeur to her expectations, that she 
dreamed of nothing but archdukes and counts of the empire; and was at 
first quite inexorable at the bare idea of the “ mesalliance”’ that awaited 
her ward. A chance decided what resisted every species of argument. 
Corny Delany, who had been sent with a note to Mr. Rooney, happened 
to be waiting in the hall while Mrs. Rooney passed out to her carriage, 
escorted by the “ Tartar” of whom we have already made mention. 
Mrs. Roeney was communicating her orders to her bearded attendant, 
by acode of signals on her fingers, when Corny, who watched the pro- 
ceeding with increasing impatience, exclaimed— 

“ Arrab, can’t you tell the man what you want! Sure, though you 
have him dressed like a wild baste, he doesn’t forget English.” 

“Tt is a Tartar!” said Mrs. Rooney with a contemptuous sneer at 
Corny, and a forbidding wave of her hand ordaining silence. 

‘‘A Tarther! Oh, blessed Timothy, there’s a name for one that comes 
of dacent people. He’s a country Carlow man, and well known he is 
in the same Many a writ he served—eh, Tim?” 


“ Tim!” said Mrs. Rooney in horror, as she beheld her wild-looking 
friend grin from ear, with a most fearful significance of what he heard. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault, ma’am, at all,” said the Tartar, with a very Dub- 
lin accent in the words—“ it was the master made me.” 


What further explanation Tim might have afforded, it is difficult to 
om ~ os ~ "s oe — too severe and too sudden a 
sheck. rible fear lest a ingly and royal personages by whom 
she had Leen for some weeks ouveundad might ek wen out tol be Car- 
low men, or something as unsubstantial, beset her—a dreadful unbelief 
of every thing and every body seized upon her, and, quite overcome, she 
fainted. O'Grady, who happened to come up at the instant, learned the 
whole secret at once, and with his wonted readiness resolved to profit by 
it. Mrs. Paul returned to the drawing-room, and ere half an hour was 
fully persuaded that as General Hinten was about to return to Ireland as 
commander of the forces, the alliance was, on the whole, not so deplora- 
ble as she had feared. 

To reconcile so many conflicting interests, to conciliate so man 
opposite characters, was a work I should completely have failed in with- 
out O'Grady’s assistance. He, however, entered upon it con amore; 
and under his auspices, not only did Lady Charlotte receive the visits of 
Father Tom Loftus, but Mr. Paul became actually a favorite with my 
cousin Julia; and finally, the grand catastrophe of the drama was ac- 
complished; and my lady mother proceeded in all state to wait on Mrs. 
Rooney herself, who, whatever her pretensions, was so awed by the con- 
descensions of her ladyship’s manner, that she actually struck her colors 
at the first broadside. 


Weddings are stupid things in reality, but on paper they are detesta- 
ble. Not even the Morning Post can give them a touch of interest. I 
shall not, then, trouble my reader with any narrative of white satin and 
orange-flowers, bouquets, break-fasts, and Bishop Luscombe ; neither 
shall I entertain him with the article in the French Feuilleton, as to 
which of the two brides was the more strictly beautiful, and which more 
lovely. 

Having introduced my reader to certain acquaintances—some of them 
rather equivocal ones, I confess—I ought perhaps to add a word of their 
future fortunes. 

Mr. Ulick Burke escaped to America, where, by the exercise of his 
abilities and natural sharpness, he accumulated a large fortune ; and 
a by his anti-English prejudices, became a leading member of 

ress. 

Lord Dudley de Vere I only know that he has lived long enough, 
if not to benefit by experience, to take a ¢ of Lord Brougham’s 
change in the law of imprisonmeot for debt. I saw his name in a late 
number of The Times, with a debt of some fifteen thousand annexed to 
it, against which his available property was eleven pounds odd shillings. 

Father Loftus sleeps in Murranakilty. No stone marks his resting- 
place: but not a peasant’s foot, for many a mile round, has not pressed 
the little path-way that leads to his grave, to offer up a prayer for a good 
man and a friend to the poor. 

Tipperary Joe is to be met with on the Kilkenny road. His old red 
coat, now nearly russet color, is torn and ragged; the top-boots have 
given place to bare legs, as well tanned as their : but his 
merry voice and cheerful “ Tallyho !”’ are still as rich as of yore, and his 
heart, poor fellow ! as light as ever it was. 

Corny Delany is the amiable proprietor of a hotel in the neighborhood 
of Castlebar, where his habitual courtesey and amenity are as conspicu- 
ous as of yore. He has requested me to take this opportunity of re- 
commending his establishment to the ‘‘ Haythens and Turks” that yearly 
perform tours in his vicinity. 

The Rooneys live and are as hospitable as ever. I dare not venture 
to give their address, lest you should take advantage of the information. 

O'Grady and his wife are now at Malta. 


Jack Hinton and his are, as they have every right to be— 
Your very grateful obedient Servants. 
ENVOY 


which preludes departure from a dinner party, the species —_ bustle 
leave-taking produces. The low-voiced announcement of Mr. 

body’s carriage—the whispered good night, the bow, the alide, the half- 
pressed finger, and he is gone. Another and another succeed him, and 
the few who linger on turn ever towards the opening door, and while 
they affect to seem at ease, are cursing their coachmen and w 
at the delay. 


The position of the host on such an occasion, is precisely that of the 
author at the close of a volume: the same doubts are his, whether the 
entertainment he has provided has pleased his guests ; whether the per- 
sons he has introduced to each other are mutually satisfied ;—and, finally 
the same solitude which visits him “‘ who treads alone some banquet- 
hall deserted,” settles down ba pe the weary writer, who watches 
one the spirits he has conjured up depart forever ; and, worse 
the tie snapped that for so long a period has him to his 
and while they have turned to other and newer sources of 
he is left to brood over the time when they walked together, and his 
was heard amongst them. 

Like all who look back, he sees how much better he could have 
done, were he again to live over the past. He regrets many an oppor 
tunity of interesting you lost forever—many an occasion to amuse W 
may never occur again. It is thus that somehow—insensibly, I believe 
—a kind of sadness creeps over one at the end of a volume: misgivings 
as to success, mi with sorrows for :he loss of our accustomed studies ; 
and, altogether, author is little to be envied, who, having 
your sympathy and good wishes for twelve months, finds himself at 
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at the close of the year—at the limit of your kindness, and obliged to say 
4 Goed bye !” even though it condemns him to solitude. 

I did wish, before parting with you at this season, to justify myself | 
before you for certain things which my critics have laid to my charge ; 
but, on second thoughts, I have deemed it better to say nothing, lest by 
my defence against manslaughter, a new indictment should te framed, 
and convict me of murder. 

Such is the simple truth. The faults—the very great faults of my | 
book I am as wel! aware of, as I feel myself unable to correct them.— 
But, in justice to my monitors, I must say, that they have less often 
taken me up when tripping, than when I stood erect upon good and firm 

Yet, let me be gratefe] for all their kindness, which, for critics, 
certainly long-lived, and that I may still continue for a season to enjoy 
their countenance and yours, is the most sincere desire of 
Your very devoted servant, 
HARRY LORREQUER. 

P. S.—A bashful friend desires an introduction to you. May I present 

“ Tom Burke; of ours ?” LL. 
———ea LT —— 


THE COMMISSIONER; 
OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 


[Continued from page 475.] 
CHAPTER LXI. 


Mr. Fitzurse finds himself in danger—The great Darius explains 
his notions gastronomic—Tom Hamilton acts Paranymph—His 
galloping meditations—He does battle against odds—A friend in 
need—Some account of Mr. Smalidram previous to his capture. 


“(On my life, I dare as soon carry it home as sit upon a bomb-shell 
with the fuse lighted.” 

Such were the words of Mr. Fitzurse as he rode away from the door 
of Dr. Hookham with the marriage licence in his pocket, and Tom Ha- 
milton and Mr. Darius on either hand. 

“Tt can’t be done, Tom, it can’t be done; either he or that d—d fel- 
low Jerry Tripe would smell it out as a terrier-dog does a rat; and 1 
should have them flying at my pockets in five minutes.” 

“ Well then, Fitzurse,” replied Tom, ‘we had better take a gallop a- 
cross the country, dine at an inn, and make a night of it. Let us go over 
to Whitebottom, there’s some capital fishing up there. You cancome 
back to the church to be married to-morrow you know.” 

“ Ay, bat how’s she to know that she’s to come?” said Mr. Fitzurse, 
looking at Mr. Darius, as if he wished uncommonly to get rid of him.— 
«Could not our friend here go back and tell her?” 

«Why no, I should think not,” replied Tom Hamilton—*“ not without 
you, considering you first brought him tu Outrun Castle; that would be 

to decorum you know.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!” roared Mr. Fitzurse; “decorum and Out- | 
run Castle! Why there has never been such a thing in it since I was | 
born !” 4 

“Probaby not,” said Tom Hamilton drily; “but I'll tell you what, 
Fitzurse, I'll go back to the castle, see Jane, tell her all about it, get 
my fishing tackle, and join you at the little inn at Whitebottom ina 
couple of hours.” 

“Don’t be long, Tom,” said Mr. Fitzurse, casting a doubtful glance 
at Mr. Darius, and then adding ina whisper to his friend—* Tell him to 
becivil, Tom! Damn it, you know, there’s no saying when such a fel- 
Jow may quarrel with one.”’ 

“Oh, don’t be afraid, don’t be afraid,” said Tom Hamilton, pulling up 
his horse; ‘‘I’)] speak to him, and, besides, he’ll never quarrel with his 
cousin, you know. Here, Darius, just speak to me for a moment. Go 
on, Fitzurse, we'll come after you in a minute. Go with him, my good 


friend,” he continued, addressing Mr. Darius, as soon as the ’"s son 


‘was a little in advgnce—“ go with him, keep him in a terrible fright, but 


don’t lose sight of him on any account, or he’!/ bolt.” 

“No, no, trust me,” replied Mr. Darius, and on he rode after the 
worthy scion of the house of Outrun, whom he overtook just as a lit- 
tle boy, with a fair face and curly hair crossed the road, trudging away 
to school. 

“ A nice boy that, sir,” said Mr, Darius, looking at the lad tenderly. 
** J should like sucha boy as that very much.”’ 

“Have you no children of your own?” said Mr. Fitzurse. 

“None, sir, none,” replied Mr. Darius; ‘I adopted one when I was 
in New Zealand.” 

“And what deed you do with him,” said Mr. Fitzurse, “when you 
came away?” 

“Oh, sir, we ate him, we ate him,” said Mr. Darius calmly; “the 
chiefs and I had a great feast, a sort of farewell dinner; and as there 
was no fresh meat you know, I thought I'd give them a treat. He was 
as nice a boy as ever I ate in my life. I’ve got his head now in pickle— 
asort of tender memorial of him. I look at it very often—but I’m a- | 
fraid it’s too salt to be good eating now. 
deed,” he continued, standing up in his stirrups, and looking after the | 
child. “ Now, do you think people inthis country would fancy there was 
any wrong in it if one were to take a griskin out of a boy like that?” 

“Ob, sir, for heayen’s sake,’’cried Mr. Fitzurse, “‘ don’t mention such 
a thing!” 

“Youcan’t think how nice it is,” said Mr. Darius, lowering his voice | 
to an aguish sort of a whisper, and putting his mouth close to Mr. Fit- 


A very nice-looking boy in- | 


JONATHAN. 


zurse’s ear. ‘ Man’s not bad when he’s young, but child's delicious !— 
You never ate a child, did you?” 

“No,” cried Mr. Fitzurse, in a lamentable whine, “J never ate man, 
woman, or child either. I do not like such gg 

“You can’t tell, you can’t tell,” cried Mr. Darius, with a knowing 
wink. ‘‘ Youshall taste a bit cf man at my house some day, and then 
see how you like it.” 

“ Why you'll be hanged, you know,” said Mr. Fitzurse. 

“Oh, not I,” said Mr. Darius, ‘I manage those things quite comfort- 
ably. A steak out of acondemned felon isn’t a bad thing; it has a game 
taste you know; but then, one can always get a young fool to quarrel 
with one. Shoot him in a duel, and trust to the resurrection men for 
the rest.”’ 

“ Neither more nor leas than kill and eat him,” said Mr. Fitzurse. 

“There is no law against eating him,” said Mr. Darius. “If I kill 
him in an honorable way, nobody can stop me eating him afterwards ; 
besides, I should think most men would rather like it than otherwise; if 
we don’t eat our friends, the worms will; and, as the great poct bas 
said— 

‘Fill up, thou canst not injure me, 
The worm hath fouler lips than thine.’ 
No, if we have been of no use during our lives, it is philosophical and 
beautiful to render ourselves useful after death, and to feed the hungry by 
a posthumous act of benevolence. As you are going to marry my dear 
cousin, I sball leave you my corpse by will, and I insiat upon your having 
a large party, and giving a haunch and a bottle of claret.” 

Mr. Fitzurse shuddered at the thought, and in such pleasant conversa- 
tion they passed on their way till they reached the little inn which Mr. 
Hamilton had designated. In the meanwhile that gentleman himself 
rode back to Outrun castle, and arrived afew minutes before the immer- 
sion of the magistrates. All the men servants were in full occupation in 
making preparations for the great event which the viscount contemplated, 
but Jane was soon found, by the mediation of her confidant, Sally; and 
Tom Hamilton explained to her the pleasing arrangements which had 
been entered into for transforming her from Jane Markem to the honor- 
able Mrs. Fitzurse. 

“Oh, Mr. Hamilton,” she cried, ‘‘ how kind you have been!” 

‘Why I promised you, my good girl,” said Mr. Hamilton, ‘that it 
you would not drown yourself, I would do the best I could for you; but 
there is one thing I have to tell you, Jane, you'll have to pay ten pounds 
to a person who has had a hand in this affair—I would pay him myself, 
but ’pon my life and soul, I can’t afford it.” 

“ Ob, I'll pay it, sir, I'll pay it,” cried Jane ; “‘ I’ve got forty pounds 
in the savings’ bank, and the viscount owes me twenty more.” 

‘‘ Invest that in a mortgage on the moon,” said Tom Hamilton, ‘‘ and 
you'll get your interest when the dog-days fall in December. However, 
you'll soon be his daughter-in-law; so be at the church-door at the hour 
I’ve mentioned ; there’s a good girl, and bring a bridesmaid with you, 
and 1’ll be your father for the occasion ” 

‘Lor, Mr. Hamilton,” said Jane, with a very pretty arch look; 
“ they'll never take you for my father!” 

Well, my dear, I shall do as well as another,” replied Mr. Hamilton ; 
and now | must be off. But what’s the viscount about?” 

“ La, I can’t tell you, sir,”’ replied Jane; “I think he’s mad, for he’s 
gone up to the top of the house, and taken the two coachmen with him, 
dressed out in their cocked hats and al), as if he were going to drive four- 
in hand round the leads.” 

“I think we must send the chevalier to him,” said Tom Hamilton; so 
now good-bye, Jane, and mind, when you are Lady Outrun, I shall ex- 
pect you to ask me down every year, for there’s devilish good fishing and 
shooting in the season.” 

“ That I will, Mr. Hamilton,” said Jane heartily, “for if it bad not 
been for your fishing, 1 should have been in the grave;”’ and Jane, whe, 
upon the whole, was not a bad girl, as upper housemaids go, began to do 
what is technically called “pipe her eye,” whereupon Tom Hamilton, 
not being fond ef tender scenes in general, beat his retreat, mounted his 
horse, and galloped away. 

The musings of Tom Hamilton were of a somewhat mixed and curi- 
ous nature. He thought himself, primo, that Outrun Castle was rather 
a rascally sort of place, and a certain feeling of shame at a good many 
of the goings on in which he had taken part, came over him. But then 
again he thought, of the shooting and fishing, secundo, and he ended, 
with a sigh, observing to himself—‘ I don’t know better any where.” 

Did you ever remark, reader, that in any combat with pleasant sin, 
even when virtue gets the upper hand, like all other really great conquer- 
ors, she sighs over her victory; but, in the present instance, virtue 
had not altogether gained the victory, for although Tom Hamilten ac- 
knowledged that Outrun Castle, its scenes and its inhabitants, were not 
at all beneficial in their effects upon his morality, he had not got to the 
pitch of resolving not to go near it again. 

«Well, reader—though you may think that we have made an unneces- 


| sary pause, for what have you to do with Tom Hamilton's morality, or 
| Tom’s morality to do with you ?—yet we had an object in it, as there is 
| nothing without an object in this wonderful book, and that object was 
| both to let your mind rest a little after all its galloping hither and thither, 


in order that it may be fully refreshed and prepared for the most marvel- 
lous and extraordinary scene in the whole book, and also, that, compre- 
hending something of Tom Hamilton’s character, and especially of his 
meditations as he went along, you may not be taken by surprise at the 


, part which Tom himself was aboutto play. Had we merelyaid that he 
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galloped along as hard as he could go—took his horse over the park wall | looking man from the road, with a stick in his hand, laying about hint 


instead of through the gate, and with a floating rein scampered over the 
common, you would have beheld in him nothing but the wild, reckless, 
dashing fellow, who seemed to care for little else so long as he got good 
fishing and shooting. Nevertheless, those same indifferent careless fel- 
lows sometimes have laid up in a quiet corner of the heart, better things 
than they suffer to appear, leaving them there from simple idleness, till 
—- dusty, and almost forgotten, even by the owners. 

ell, while the magistrates, as we have before described, were visit- 
ing Outrun Castle, and undergoing immersion in the fire-tank, Tom 


galloped along, meditating quite as comfortably upon his horse's back as | 


he flew along beating the sounding turf, as if he had been sitting in an 
arm-chair ; and he did not awake from his reverie till passing close by 
the top of a sand-pit he suddenly heard a woman's voice erying for help. 
Such a sound instantly opened al! the avenues to Tom's heart, and the 


good feelings which he had cooped up like caged rabbits, put out their | 


noses, ready to take advantage of the opportunity. There was one of the 
hawthorn trees that"we have spoken of close by, and to the ground 
sprang Tom Hamilton, casting his reign over a branch of the tree, and 
hurrying down the bank as if a certain personage famed for looking af- 
ter careless fellows and being busy in gales of wind was behind him. 
When he got to the bottom of the bank, the sight that he saw made his 
heart beat, and an uncommonly hot sensation take place about his liver. 

Some four or five men were seen behaving in a very uncorteous man- 
ner to a young lady, whom they had got in their clutches, one having got 
hold of her by each arm, and another being in the act of pushing her on 
by the shoulders, while she wept, and resisted, and called for help in a 
very piteous manner. In the persons of the men whom we beheld, Tom 
instantly recognized certain gamekeepers and lookers out with whom he 
was somewhat familiar. The young lady he was not so weil acquainted 
with, but he saw in a moment that she was as pretty a creature as the 
eyes of man can light upon, and, moreover, that there was some degree 
of resemblance between her, both in features and apparel, and a certain 
ghost whom he had once had the honor of meeting in the picture gallery 
of Outrun Castle. However, we must do justice to Tom’s chivalry, 
whether she had been pretty or not, whether he had known or not known 
who she was—and it must be acknowledged that he shrewdly suspected 
her to be no other than fair Laura Longmore—he would have acted ex- 
actly inthe same manner as we are about to describe. 

Without waiting one single moment for consideration, he jumped 
down the last yard or two of the bank, as soon as he saw what was 
going on, and walking up to the head gamekeeper of Viscount Outrun, 
without entering into any tiresome explanations, or putting any unneces- 
sary question, he planted a blow with the clenched fist of his right hand 
exactly between the gentleman’s two eyes, which in an instant pro- 
duced the effect of making him quit his bold of fair Laura Longmore, 
and also caused him to take up suddenly an uneasy position with his 
back upon the road and his feet and legs kicking up in the air at an angle 
of forty-five. 

“You damned rascal, what are you about?” cried Tom Hamilton, 
turning upon the other gamekeeper, and aiming a blow at him likewise, 
which would have had a similar effect upon his conglomeration of atoms, 
as Mr. Longmore would have termed it, had he not parried the stroke, 
which he did with some skill and dexterity. In so doing, however, he 
also loosed his hold of Laura, and knowing that she could be of no 
possible assistance to her deliverer, our pretty little friend would in- 
stantly have taken to her heels and run, had there not been unfortunately 
three other men who cut off her retreat. 

“ Holloa, Mr. Hamilton, what the devil are you up to?” cried the 
gamekeeper, whom we may term the substantive, as he continued to 
stand by himself, notwithstanding Mr. Hamilton’s strenuous effort to 
knock him down; “ we’ve my lord’s orders for what we do.” 

“Tam up togiving you a hearty good thrashing, my friend,” replied 
Tom Hamilton, with his blood really and truly boiling, “if you don’t 
take yourself off in a minute. You are libelling Lord Outrun: he never 
told you to treat a lady ill, I’m sure.” 


| 





| 
| 
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| 
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right and left, and laughing loudly as he knocked one of the lookers-out 
down, and broke the shins of the second gamekeeper, who instantly be~ 
gan hopping on one leg in convulsions of pain. 

“Ha, ha, you devils!" he cried, ‘you're at your old work; but I'll 
soon settle you;” and he whirled the tremendous truncheon that he car+ 
ried round and round, driving the affrighted keepers before him. 

“It’s Trollop, the madman—it’s Trollop, the madman |” cried one. 

“Keep out of his way,” shouted another ; “ he'll knock your brains out 
—he’s as strongas an elephant.” 

*“ Run, bang it! run,” cried another; “he'll play the devil with you— 
he broke Harty Smith's leg!’ and away they scampered before the mad- 


| man, taking the way not towards Outrun Castle, but towards the house 


| 


of Mr. Longshanks, with a view of cutting off Laura’s retreat, and ga- 
thering together at the distance of two or three hundred yards, when 
saw that they were not pursued, 

Laura and her companion, however, were nearly as much embarrassed ~ 
by the presence of their new found friend as the gamekeepers had been: 
for the young lady had enjoyed fully as much of his society as she liked 
upon a former oceasion; and Tom Hamilton, though as as a lion 


| with all ordinary mortals, had that sort of apprehension and dislike to 


dealing with madmen which is experi by many very courageous 


| persons. 


| 





“ Ah, you pretty creature!’ cried the man, coming up to her, and - 
gazing into her face with a curious, inquisitive sort of exp’ » “so 
you are as false and fickle as all the rest of them; and you ran away 
from me when [ went to get you some water-cresses : that was very 
wicked of you.” 

“I wished to get back to my father as fast as I could,” replied Laura, 
timidly ; “‘I knew he must be dreadfully anxious ~bout me.’ 

“To get back to your father!” said the man. “ Ay, that was right 
—that was right ; all girls should go back to their father, for fathers.al- 
ways go mad when they dont; I went mad when my Lizzy went away, 
but [ am quite right now—quite right now. But that’s not your father,’”, 
he continued, glaring upon Tom Hamilton. 

* No,” said Tom Hamilton, in a very tful tone ; “ but I have 
come to take the young lady to her father. If you are Miss 
madam,” he continned, ‘‘ I heard last night that your father was at Ro- 
tundity Court, not many miles distant, and the best thing for you will be 
to go there at once.” 

“ You have behaved so kindly, sir,” said Laura, in a timid tone, “ that 
I think I may trust you.” 

“ No, no, no, no!” cried the madman. ‘ Don’t trust him—don’t trust 
any man; no woman should ever trust a man, or any man a woman; 
they were made by God to cheat one another. Ha, ha, ha! but I’ve a 
plan for it : trust to two men—that isn’t trusting a man you know—truat 
to two men, and one will prevent the other from hurting you.” 

“’Pon my life, that’s not a bad plan,’ said Tom Hamilton. 

“No, ia it?” cried the madman, with a look of strange conceited 
satisfaction. ‘Oh, I’m cunning—devilish cunning ! they say I’m mad, 
but I’m as cunning as a she-cat whose kittens have once been drowned.. 
Come let us sit down, and we’ll tell stories.” 

“Qh, no,” cried Laura ; “ you suid yourself that I ought to go to my 
father.” 

“So I did—so I did,” cried the madman ; “and you shall go to hine 
too. We'll take you. Then, if he doesn’t lead you right, I'll knock his 
brains — a 

Tom Hamilton did not particularly like the prospective punishment 
to which the oe madman threatened to subject him, and he conse- 

uently determined to keep a watchful eye upon all his proceedings, in 
aie to defend himself to the best of his xbility if he should be attacked. 

“T must get you into a chaise,” he said to Laura in a low voice, “at 
the first inn we come to, and then, when you are safe on your way, L 
can deal with this poor fellow more easily. We had better come across 
here, I think,”’ he continued aloud ; “‘ don’t you think so, my good friend 1’ 

“ Any way—any way,” replied the madman: “(it all 


“ He told us to bring her to the castle, anyhow,” replied the man, end—death, death, death ! that’s the end of all things—that way as well 


“aud we'll do it, by—”’ 

‘ Let me get at him, let me get at him,” cried the other gamekeeper, 
rising from the ground, and rushing at Laura’s deliverer with all the fu- 
ry of his fall fresh upon him. S 

But we have hinted already that Thomas Hamilton, Esq., was skilful 
of fence and all other manly exercises, and before the gamekeeper could 
touch him, he had made his fist intimately acquainted with the man’s 
right eye, causing him to perform exactly the same gambol on the ground 
which he had previously executed. 

“On my life and soul, this is too bad,” cried the other gamekeeper; 
‘«we shall be obliged te lick ye, Mr. Hamilton.” 

“ Lick me?” cried Tom Hamilton, making a feint at the man’s nose 
with hm right hand, and almost at the same moment striking him a 
blow on the jaw with the left, which sent him reeling among his com- 
panions; ‘you have mistaken your man, you scoundrels—keep behind 
me, young lady, and they shall not touch you;—stand off, or by heaven, 
I'll give the first one that comes near something that shan’t quit him till 
his ying day.” 


as another.” 

“ Keepa watch upon those men,”’ continued Tom Hamilton, very wil- 
ling to divert his companion’s attention from himself; ‘‘ they may sur- 
round us as we pass over the moor ;” and giving his arm to Laura, he 
led her on, while the maniac replied— 

“T'll watch them—I'll watch them : night or day it’s the same to me, 
for I can see as well in the night as the day. Go on; they sha’n’t coma 
near you.” 

Tom Hamilton did go on, taking his way aes ie Sa 
moor, and turning his eye from time to time gamekeepers, 

soon cage pot of mancenvres for lenestpaing Laura and her 
party, and taking them ata disadvantage. They a indeed now 
to have recovered some portion of courage—a virtue which had strangely 
disappeared upon the first attack of the madman ; and as Tom 
steps in the first instance towards the village of Outrun, they formed 
upon some broken ground through which the road ran, ready to rush ig 
upon their opponents as they passed. 

Cut off from his line of advance, Tom Hamilton next turned his 


r thoughts 
ake a rush upon him—make a rush upon him!” cried one of the | towards the house of Mr. Longsha::ks, which he knew well; but having 


gamekeepers. ‘Stand round, and make a rush upon him.” 
This proposal was likely to be executed with fatal effect, the ring be- 
ing formed, and Laura and her defender completely encircled; when in 


| 
| 


the eye of a tactician, he perceived that the enemy bad taken up 
ition that by a’ flank movement they could cut him off there alse. 
othing remained, then, but to make for the solitary cottage of Nelly 


amongst the game-keepers and their aiders and abettors darted a wild- | Bain, and passing through her house, or by her garden, to descead into 
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the village of which Mr. Longshanks was the pride, by the other end. 
"The cottage he knew he could certainly reach before their opponents 
could overtake them; and he calculated, if they persisted in their pur- 
suit when they saw human habitations tefore them, which was not 
Mkely, that he could stand a siege in Nelly Bain’s cottage itself till some 
one came to his relief. 


Full of the greatness of their lord, however—for there are certain | of the present chapter being to show how Mr. Smalldram chanced to 
who retain old feudal notions sufficiently to fancy that a lord’s | run his head against Joey Pike, in the way we have before described. 


name, like the king’s is a tower of strength—the gamekepers pursued 


as fast as possible, with no other fear or hesitation than those which the 
club of the madman and the Sstsof Tom Hamilton inspired. Rapidly | 


both parties neared the cottage, the 


rsuers gaining upon the pursued, 
for Laura’s steps were’ wavering wi 


terror, anxiety, and agitation, till 


at length our friend Tom perceived that he must absolutely take up with | 


Nelly’s cottage as a citadel; and hurrying Laura through the little garden, | 
he 


the door and beckoned to the poor madman to come in. In- 

of doing so, however, the unhappy man, finding himeelf hard pressed, 

turned and rusbed upon those who followed. Two of them were knocked 

down in a moment, one of them having his arm broken ; but the other 

three threw themselves upon the madman, and ufter a violent struggle 
wered him and tied his hands with a cravat. 

Tom Hamilton could not help leaving the prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy unless he risked the safety of Laura ; and locking tight the dvor 
of the house, he proceeded to the back entrance and secured it in the 
same manner, calling aloud—“ Goody—Mrs. what's your name—Holloa, 
is there nobody here 1” but receiving no answer. 

He then came back to the little lattice-window, and looked out to see 
what the enemy were about ; but they were still busy with their prisoner 
and their’wounded companion, and Tom turned to look at Laura, who 

had sunk down exhausted in a chair. 
* Oar fair friend, to say the truth, instantly felt a little awkward at be- 
ing shut up and locked into a cottage with nobody but a rather gocd- 
looking, youngish man, with black whiskers and hair, and a somewhat 
gaily cut coat; and to say the truth, Tem Hamilton felt a little awk- 
ward likewise. Every impulse of temperament, every suggestion of 
habit, taught him to make love to his pretty companion without more 
ado. But Tom was ea gentleman by nature, and he felt that it would be 
uncourteous to take any advantage whatsoever of a lady’s unprotected 
siwation. Struggling against, then, and overcoming his first inclination, 
he said in a quiet respectful tone— 

“* Make yourself quite easy, Miss Longmore, they cannot break in 
here ; and as soon as they are gone, I will conduct you any where you 
like, in whatsoever manner you may think best.”’ 

Laura expressed her thanks in a few quiet words, and Tom again 
turned to the window, when to his surprise he beheld the whole party 
of gamekeepers moving off very rapidly in the direction of Outrun 
Castle. Nothing on earth did there seem which should occasion a pre- 
cipitate retreat, unless it were the form of a stout ill-looking fellow ap- 
proaching Nelly Bain’s cottage through the road from the right ; but as 
that r a8 cut deep under the bank, Tom Hamilton did not understand 
how the gamekeepers could see him. They had seen something else, 
however, which neither Mr. Hamilton nor the worthy gentleman who 
was approaching perceived for a minute or two after, and therefore the 
man with the stcut, short legs and rough, warty countenance came 
nearer and nearer to the cottage, till Tom exclaimed— 

“ On my life, it’s that poaching vagabond Smalldram !” 

At that moment either the words which he uttered—and which the 
window being open, and he speaking aloud, issued forth into the open 
air—or the sight of three men who came in view just ‘hen, walking 
slowly and talking as they went, from the village below, induced the 
worthy Mr. Smalldram to skulk away under the hedge, of Nelly Bain’s 
garden, and pursue the least exposed paths over the moor in the direction 
of Market Greenford. 

Scarcely was he ought of sight—and it did not take two minutes to 
render him so—ere the men came up, one of them bearing a painted 
stick in his hand, in sign of constableship ; and, looking round quietly 
as if they were admiring the prospect, they said to each other—‘ He's 
not here you see !”” 

“The CO lied, I suppose ; all beys do.” 

“Why he’s had plenty of time to get off.” 

“ Who are looking for ?”’ cried Tom Hamilton from the window. 

** Oh, good morning, Mr. Hamilton,” said the constable ; “ we're arter 
Smalldram, the tinman, for murder.”’ 

“ Well, he’s this minute gone across the moor,” said Tom Hamilton, 
“towards Market Greenford—if you run you’re sure to catch him—or 
drive him upon the high-road.” 


“ Oh, that we will, that we will,” said the man with the staf. “ Spread 
out, and after him, my men.” 


“Oh, let us go with them, let us go with them,” cried Laura: “ Mar- 
ket Greenford is close to our house.”’ 

“It’s nearly three miles off,” said Tom Hamilton doubtingly. 

“Oh, I can go, I can go,” cried Laura, as if the very name of the 
place inspired her with strength. 

“Very well,” said Tom Hamilton, unbolting the door; “take my 
arm, Miss Longmore, and let us follow the path that man Smalldram 
took men are too much to the left.” 

Laura was quite ready to go any way he liked, so that it led to Mar- 
ket Greenford ; and when they had gone about a hundred yards, or a 
liule more, Tom Hamilton stopped suddenly, stooped down and picked 
up something. Laure imagined thet he had dropped his gloves, but 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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whatever it was, whether glove, or pocket handkerchief, or tooth-pick 
case, or a bundle of fish-hooks, he put it safely into his pooket, and 
they proceeded on their way. 

Now what were the other adventures they met with, and whether there 
were any other adventures at all, the reader shall know hereafter, if he 
will take the trouble of going on a few chapters farther, the end and object 





New-York: — 


SATURDAY. DECEMBER 24, 1842. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
The horrible tragedy on board the Semers has occupied the public at- 
tention this week to the exclusion of almost every thing else. We have 
given in another column a brief detail of the facts, thinking it useless to 
encumber our paper with all the details, as they have already been so 
widely circulated throughout the country. An a:ticle has appeared in 
the Madisonian, generally attributed to the Secretary of War, strongly 
denyiug that the exigencies of the occasion calied for the execution of 
young Spencer, calls it an unheard of proceeding, that it was illegal, and 
the first instance on record where prisoners not of the enemy but of our 
citizens have been put to death in cold blood, without the formalities of a 
Court Martial, and without an opportunity for vindication. The latter 
charge, however, is met by the fact that Spencer confessed his crime 
and the justice of his punishment. The article says, ‘‘ The only account 
we have given by Spencer himself is, that it was alla joke.” A sad 
joke it was for him. We judge from the tenor of the article that a 
strong attempt will be made to condemn Capt. Mackenzie for the hang- 
ing of the mutineers. 

To-morrow will be Christmas, jolly, rosy Christmas, the saturnalia of 
children. Ah! how the little rogues long for the advent of this day; 
fcr with it comes their generous friend Santa Claus, with his sleigh, like 
the purse of Fortunatus, even overrunning with treasures. Little sleep 
is had among the juveniles on the eve of Christmas, and the first sun- 
beam, much to its surprise, peeping in at the chamber lattice, finds 
all astir. And then the shouts of joy as new treasures are fished up 
from the receptacle stocking, startle the elders from their morning naps, 
and then the embraces of love and gratitude from the little ones—surely 
the most cynical could not look upon such a pleasant scene as this and 
then join the family reunion at dinner, and the game of romp at night in 
the parlor without feeling the frost of his crabbedness graduatly melting 
away before the warmth of sach heart-feeling, and being ready to play 
leap frog with the masters, or forfeits with the misses, with all the ar- 
dor and abandon of his boyish days. All hail Christmas! say we. 
There are yet other considerations, however, connected with its occur 
rence. We should remember, while enjoying the festivities of the day, 
that to the poor, Christmas brings but few pleasures, unless some thought- 
ful neighbor for one day in the year spreads their humble board for 
them. And after all, in such an act as this will be found the truest plea- 
sure which can be extracted from the observance of the day. We trust 
many of our readers will enjoy it. 

The extracts of “The American in Paris” in our paper to-day, will be 
found graphic and highly descriptive phases of Parisian life. The book 
from which they are taken is a splendidly illustrated annual. The let- 
ter-press is by M. Jules Janin, ape of the cleverest and most popular 
living French writers. The sketch of ‘Catharine de Medicis,” from 
Mrs. Bush’s Lives of the French Queens, will be read with interest, as 
every thing relating to that great and wicked woman must be. The se- 
rial “ Jack Hinton” is concluded in the present number, and after we 
finish The Commissioner and Hector O'Halloran, we intend to publish 
no more long stories. 

A fire occured in our editorial room last week, which destroyed a large 
number of valuable books, manuscripts, &c. Publishers whose books 
are not noticed, and correspondents whose communications are in the 
same predicament, will accept the fire as apology for the omission. 

As our Pictorial Annual Sheet is drawing to completion, we are better 
and better pleased with it. We were not ourselves fully aware of all 
the attractive features we could crowd into it, until the experiment fairly 
was tried. Our friends may be assured that we shall publish a newspa- 
per which shall take the town by storm. 


Our project of republishing the London Lancet meets with much en- 
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couragement. It is one of the most ably conducted and widely circula- | 
ted medical journals, ‘and its high reputation has obtained celebrity for 
it in all parts of the globe. The profession in this country wil] no doubt 

very generally subscribe for it. | 


The arrival of the Britannia puts us in possession of our usual rich | 
stores of literary matter, and we shall next week cull liberally from them 
for the amusement of our readers. We have received the termination 
of the Commissioner, which will appear in the next number of the 
Jonathan. 

———_———_ 

Tue Mvutisy ox Board tue U. S. Bria Somers.—This occur- 
rence, unprecedented in our Naval History, has created a deep sensa- 
tion throughout the country. The high connections of the principal 
mutineer, the prompt action of Commander Mackenzie, the imminent 
danger in which the loyal portion of the ship’s crew were placed, and 
the fatal termination of the plan to take possession of an United States 
ship of war for piratical purposes, all tend to throw a high degree of in- 
terest around this event, and to agitate the public mind to an almost un- 
precedented extent. The particulars, as given semi-officially in the 
Courier and Enquirer, are no doubt substantially correct. The con- 
duct of Commander Mackenzie has, with one or two exceptions, as far 
as we have seen, met the approbation of the press. No doubt he had 
an awful struggle with himself in assuming such a fearful responsibility, 
but the imminency of the danger to life and ship, and the strong neces- 
sity of striking dismay to the hearts of the mutineers, will furnish his 
defence. We have no doubt the result of the official examination will 
not only be a complete exculpation from blame, but high commendation 
for the prompt and decisive action waich crushed the dangerous disaf- 
fection. We sympathise deeply with the afflicted family to which the 
chief offender belonged. Their grief must be heart-breaking. We con- 
dense the particulars as published in the Courier and Enquirer. The 
Somers sailed from this port for the Coast of Africa, about three months 
since, commanded by Master Commandant Slidell Mackenzie, with a 
crew of eighty apprentices, eighteen ordinary seamen, and a sergeant of 
marines as master-at-arms. She had no marines on board. Having 
delivered his despatches, Captain Mackenzie sailed for home. When 
about six hundred miles from St. Thomas, a day or two previous to the 
1st of December, Capt. Mackenzie was informed by the purser, that a 
mutiny was contemplated. The information came from Mr. Wales, the 
purser’s steward, who had pretended to join the mutineers in order to 
obtain a knowledge of their plans. They had arranged to raise a scuffle 
on the forecastle some night after leaving St. Thomas, while the deck 
was in charge of midshipman Rogers, a nephew of the late Com. John 
Rogers; and when the men engaged in it would of course be ordered aft 
to account for the cause of the disturbance, and while Mr. Rogers 
was thus engaged, they were to seize, gag, and throw him overboard, 
with as little ncise as possible. Spencer was then to enter the cabin 
and kill Capt. Mackenzie; and others were appointed to be stationed 
at the main hatch, through which the crew must pass to get on deck, 
and at the steerage hatch, through which all the officers except the 
Captain, must pass. All the officers, except the Surgeon, were to be 
murdered and thrown overboard. 

They were then to proceed to the Isle of Pines to meet a confederate, 
and then cruise in search of merchant vessels between this port and Eu- 
rope. All the men inthe prizes were to be murdered, and the women 
given up to the crews of the vessels. Upon this information, Philip 
Spencer, midshipman, 19 years of age, son of thé Hon. Jobn C. Spen- 
cer, Cromwell, boatswain’s mate, and Small, seaman, were arrested.— 
Spencer’s papers being examined, full details of the conspiracy, oaths, 
&c., were discovered, and the guilt of the three fully established.— 

The opinion of the officers being entirely unanimous that they deserved 
death, and from appearances which indicated an attempt at rescue, it 
being deemed dangerous to bring them home for punishment, they were 
on the 1st December hanged at the yard arm of the brig. Spencer ad- 
mitted his guilt and the justice of his punishment. Small’s last words 
were to invoke a blessing on the American flag, and to ask forgiveness 
for having dishonored it, but Cromwell, who is said to have been an old 
pirate, died impenitent. In the evening their bodies were committed to 
the deep, Captain Mackenzie reading the service usual on the occasion 
of burials at sea. Upon the arrival of the brig at this port, twelve of 
the crew who were supposed to be implicated, were sent on board the 





North Carolina. The mutiny is supposed to have been partly arranged 
before the brig left this port. Spencer was a very bad fellow, and con- 
fessed to have twice before, when in the Pacific, attempted to create a 
mutiny. He was sent home by Commodore Mortis, upon the promise 
of resigning his commission on his arrival, which he did not do, and was 
ordered to the Somers. He had been expelled from the West Point 
Academy. 

Captain Mackenzie, with all his officers and crew, attended divine ser- 
vice on Sunday at Brooklyn, to return thanks to an all wise Providence 
for their estape from the dangers to which they have been exposed. 

mguimne 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Critical axD Miscettasgous Essays, by T. Babington Macaulay. 

Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

This is the fourth and last volume of the miscellaneous works of 
Macaulay, and contains the following papers: ‘Comic Dramatists of the 
Restoration,’ ‘The late Lord Holland,’ ‘Warren Hastings,’ ‘ Frederic 
the Great,’ and ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.’ ‘The battle of Lake Regil- 
lius’ is one of the finest specimens of heroic verse in the language, every 
line istlike the tramp of an army. The images and incidents are bor- 
rowed, the author says, not merely without scruple, but upon principle, 
from the incomparable battle pieces of Homer. The sad story of Vir- 
ginius and his daughter is told in touching language, and the indignation 
of the people at the oppressive acts of the sensual tyrant Appius Clau- 
dius, which drove him to the immolation of his sweet child, is depisted 
in language which must stir the blood of the most frigid. By his critical 
contributions to the literature of the day, Macauley is admitted to have 
won a reputation which is second to few of the brightest luminaries of the 
age. If his convictions are not always right, they are evidently grounded 
on an earnest desire for the truth, and he appears less than most writers 
to allow his predelictions to govern his judgment. His language is always 
concise and powerful, and he has drank deeply of ‘ the pure well of Eng- 
lish undefiled.’ The work is published in fine style, and the typograplii- 


cal execution is very neat. 
———a 


Boston Miscettaxy. Bradbury, Soden & Co., No. 127 Nassau-st. 

This magazine, under the care of its new editor, H. T. Tuckerman, 
Esq., appears to increase in attraction both literary and pictorial. Some 
of the finest minds in the country are engaged to contribute to its pages. 
Among them are, William C. Bryant, John Neal, Willis, Chas. F. Hoff- 
man, J. H. Ingraham, Geo. Lunt, &., and among the ladies, Mrs. Em- 
bury, Hannah F. Gould, Mrs. Smith, &c. The embellishments consist 
of a beautiful steel engraving by E. G. Dunnell, ‘‘ The Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor,” and “The Young Tutor,” a mezzotint. There is slso 
a sheet of music and a plate of the fashions. Boston should be proud 
of its magazine and support it liberally. 

—— 

Aviison’s History or Europe. Harper & Brothers: N. Y.—This 
is another enterprise of the Messrs. Harper for which they deserve all 
praise. This great work which has rapidly passed through three editions 
in England, is now being published, in numbers containing 160 pages, 
for the low price of 25 cents, and thus enabling all by a small weekly 
payment to obtain this celebrated work, the Enflish edition of which 
cost fifty dollars. This history comprises the memorable events crowded 
into the space between the commencement of the French Revolution and 
the restoration of the Bourbons, in 1815, a period when the political and 
social world was in a continued state of eruption, and the shock of con- 
tending masses resounded throughout the world. Mr. Allison is admi:- 
ted by universal consent to have given one of the most able, profound and 
interesting accounts ever written of this intensely interesting period. Mr. 
Allison himself says in his preface, “ A subject so splendid in itself, so full 
of political and military instruction, replete with such great and heroic 
actions, adorned by so many virtues, and darkened by so many crimes, 
never yet fell to the lot of an historian. During the twenty-five years of 
its progress, the world has gone through more than five hundred years ot 
ordinary existence, and the annals of modern Europe will be sought in 
vain for a parallel to that brief period of anxious effort and checkered 
achievement.” 

————— 

Arias Curist™as Sueet.—Our neighbors of the Atlas bring out to 
morrow a splendid pictorial sheet for the holidays. Buy it—it will be» 
rare Christmas box. 
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Tue Deserted Brive, and other Poems; by George P. Morris.— | 


With beautiful engraving» from original designs: Svo. pp. 172. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


At the present season of active competition in the production of ele- | 


gant works, it is no small compliment to the volume before us, that it 
may rank in point of embellishment with the most luxuriant specimens 
of the kind on either side of the Atlantic; whether considered in regard 
to the quality of the paper, the beauty of the impression, or the elegance 
of the illustrations. Indeed, we have seen many an English work selling 
for three or five guineas, in which the illustrations have been inferior in 
point of conception and execution to those with which Weir has adorned 
the Whip-poor-will. The artist has furnished each stanza of that ad- 
mirable poem, with an appropriate illustration, conceived in a rich vein 
of humor, and executed with the highest degree of finish and elegance. 
In both particulars he has entered into the true spirit of the poem, in 
which there is a graceful pleasantry subdued into beauty, remote from 
any thing like caricature or vulgarity. The engraver has done full justice 
to the eonceptivns of the artist and the poet. We avail ourselves of the 
presen: occasion to make a few remarks on the poetical productions of 
Gen. Morris. We have already spoken of the Whip-poor-will, which 
we consider the most graceful and felicitous trifle in the whole range of 
American poetry. 
“ Rape of the Lock” is a trifle; and the Fredoniadis no trifle to read; 
but there can be no question as to which is the most valuable work of 
the two. 


distinguished himself; and the superior success of his songs justifies us 


in ranking him at the head of our lyric poets. No song in any age or | 


country ever commanded a more instant and universal popularity than 


“ Woodman, spare that tree.” It speaks to feelings to which every | 
heart responds ; and indeed that is the secret of the success of most of | 


his songs. “Where Hudson's wave” is an especial favorite of ours, 


though perhaps it is not so extensively popular, yet for beauty of senti- 
ment and force of expression, it cannot easily be surpassed. 
maguficent image is presented in the third and fourth lines! 
“ When Hudson’s wave o’er silvery sands 
Winds ’mong the hills afar, 
Old Cro’nest like a monarch stands, 
Crowned with a single star! 
And there amid the billowy swells 
Of rock-barr’d, cloud-capt earth, 
My fair and gentle Ida dwells, 
A nymph of mountain birth. 
“The snow-flake that the cliff receives, 
The diamonds of the showers, 
Springs tender blossoms, buds and leaves, 
The sisterhood of flowers, 
Morn’s early beam, eve’s balmy breeze 
Her purity define ; 
But Ida’s dearer far than these 
To this fond breast of mine. 


“« My heart is on the hills. The shades 
Of night are on my brow : 

Ye pleasant haunts and silent glades, 

y soul is with you now! 

I bless the star-crowned highlands where 
My Ida’s footsteps roam— 

Oh ! for a falcon’s wing to bear 
Me onward to my home.” 


There is not an exceptionable line throughout the volume ; which, on 
the contrary, is in its moral tone, pure, healthy, and invigorating, as the 
waters of the Croton he has immortalized. 

Witness the following— 


“THE BEAM OF DEVOTION. 
“T never could find a good reason, 
Why sorrow unhidden should stay, 
And all the bright joys of life’s season, 
Be driven unheeded away. 
Our cares would wake no more emotion, 
Were we to our lot but resigned, 
Than pebbles flung into the ocean, 
That leave scarce a ripple behind. 
“ The world has a spirit of beauty, 
Which looks upon all for the best, 
And while it discharges its duty, 
To Providence leaves all the rest ; 
That spirit’s the beam of devotion, 
It lights us through life to its close, 
And sets like the sun in the ocean, 
More beautiful far than it rose.” 


We use the word trifle in no disparaging sense; the | 


But it is chiefly in the lyric department that Gen. Morris haz | 


What a | 


JONATHAN, 


Among others of the kind, we would refer to ‘‘ My Mother’s Bible,” 
| “We were boys together,” “‘ Twenty years ago,” &., which we would 
| alse quote but from an impression that any reader of taste will procure 
the book for himself, and for “ner.” But we cannot forbear enriching 
, our columns with the following exquisitely beautiful song. 

“| LOVE THE NIGHT. 


“‘T love the night when the moon streams bright 

On flowers that drink the dew, 

When cascades shout as the stars peep out 
From boundless fields of blue; 

But dearer far than the moon or star 
Or flowers of gandy hue, 

Oc murmuring trills of mountain rills, 
I love, I love, love—you! 


“T love to stray at the close of day, 

Through groves of linden trees, 

When gushing notes from song-birds’ throats 
Are vocal in the breeze. 

T love the night—the glorious night! 
When hearts beat warm and true; 

But far above the night, I love, 
I love, I love, love—you!”’ 

The songs in the opera of the ‘ Maid of Saxony” have the defect of 
being rather too good for an opera, some one in giving instructions for 
the preparation of such a work, remarked that what is not worth saying, 
| is exactly the thing for singing. Now the songs of Morris express sen- 
| timents worth saying and singing both; he must therefore be considered 
to have failed in opera, as Gay did in the “Beggars’,” and for the 
same reason. 

An edition of Morris’ poems, similar in title to this volume, appeared 
| in 1838, but though eminently successful, it was inferior to this alike in 
the “getting up,” and the literary contents. General Mortis had made 
| many valuable additions, and judicious corrections in the present edi- 
tion. We could wish that he had also made a few omissions, for in 
truth one or two of the poems do not strike us as worth a place with the 
| rest. We do not know what to make of “the Colonel,” unless it is in- 

tended as a libel on a certain Colonel of our acquaintance.” ‘‘ Perfect 

in form and feature and so divinely tall;” but no fortune-hunter, in 
spite of the General’s unhandsome insinuations. 

Whoever reads the volume with attention, will easily remark that all 
the poems bear the impress of one mind, and form a style of their own, 
distinct from that of any other American poet: that they are distinguish- 

| ed by the same sportive grace, the same good humor, good sense and 
good feeling, that enter into the composition of the General's character. 
We call attention to this subject, as an act of justice that has long been 
due to the author; for the unprecedented popularity of his songs has 
provoked the most malicious remarks from less successful writers. Not 
trusting to the effects of their endeavors to depreciate the merit of his 
poems, they have adopted the less difficult course of denyfng them 
to be his, and ascribing them now to one writer, now to another; all of 
whom have never written any thing similar, and must have felt immense- 
ly flagtered at the imputation of being parties to so unworthy a deception. 
The last report of the kind seems to have been set afloat by some wag 
in ridicule of the credulity of those who swallow such idle gossip with- 
out reflection. The Croton Ode, having, since its publication, been 
translated in the French journals, it has been insinuated that the original 
Ode was written in French by Beranger, and that Morris was only the 
translator. Beranger, the poet of wine, woman, and the Empire, never 
said any thing about water, except that it ought not to be put in wine; 
if Morris has madegny use of that idea in the Croton Ode, it is more 
than we have been able to discover; but certainly he ia not indebted for 
any other idea to the French poet, who, we dare be sworn, has heard as 
little of the Croton water, as of the man inthe moon. But our space 
warns us to conclude; we shall therefore only add, that the volume we 
have been discussing, is an honorable specimen of the literature and fine 
arts of this country, and a very appropriate offering for good taste to lay 
on the altar of affection. 





New York: J. 


—a————_ 
Tue Inptcatorn—a Miscellany of Self-Improvement. 
D. Lockwood, 5 John street. 


The above is a new semi-monthly publication devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, culture and discipline of the mind, and formation of 


the character. Each number is filled with moral essays from the pens 
of eminent writers and distinguished divines; and altogether the work 
is one of a high order of usefulness. 
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Kesttworts. Israel Post, 88 Bowery. 


No. 8 of the cheap publication of Scott’s Novels has been sent us by | 
Mr. Post. 


Liprary or Heattu. Boston: Geo. W. Light. 

The December number of this work, edited by Dr. Alcott, has been 
received. Dr Alcott’s peculiar views on the subject of diet, &c., are 
wel] known, and the work before us contains much interesting informa- 
tien on this and kindred subjects. 


Tuovecuts ox Immortatity. New York: Wm. S. Dorr. 

This is a poem of some thirty-three pages, being an imitation of Mil- 
ton “with a difference.’’ We advise the author not to break the twelve 
years rest of Part Second. His Pegasus halts sadly. 


Otiven Twist asp Ropericx Raspom. Lee & Blanchard’s 
twenty-five cent editions, are just published. Sold by James Stringer, 
155 Broadway. 

CatTuoxic Exposition; anp Episcopat Famity Mostror. These, 
as their titles indicate, are religious magazines, and are ably conducted 
by clergymen. 

In Godey’s Lady’s Book we have a highly finished mezzotint entitled 
“ Devotion,” a beautiful colored plate of Birds, a copy of Wilkie’s cele- 
brated plate of “The Blind Fiddler,” and the usual plate of Fashions. 
This magazine claims to be conducted more especially for the ladies, and 
it is well deserving their patronage. The articles in this number are all 
from lady writers, and with one exception—Miss Joanna Baillie—Ame- 
rican ladies. The list of writers comprises Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Hunter, 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Annan, Miss Sedgwick, Miss Leslie, 
Miss Baillie, and other well known names. In addition to Miss Baillie 
the assistance of other eminent English writers is promised, and an arti- 
cle from Mrs. S. C. Hall will appear in the February number. 


—=a——_ 





Tue CumpertaxD Roap.—A writer in the Buffalo Commercial gives 


a very interesting account of this great work, which he calls “ The Ap- 
plan Way of the Repubic,”’ stretching nearly in a straight line from Cum- 
berland in Maryland to the Mississippi at St. Louis, leveling hills and 
filling up valleys with embankments, which seem the work of a Titian. 
Its culverts are faced with cut stone, of the best workmanship; and not 
a trickling rivulet of a few inches in breadth, or apparently trifling slough 
occurs in its course, for which ample and permanent sluice ways are not 
provided, at a cost in each individual instance, that would erect a com- 


mon bridge over quite @ stream. Its bridges are most superior struc- | 


tures, built of the best materials, and being protected from the action of 





| 


} 


| 


the elements by good roofs, will last for several generations. The piers | 


and abutments on which they repose, are of cut stone, clamped together 
in the strongest manner. The plan of bridging adopted on this road is 
uniformly that of parallel arches rising on each side to a height of some 
12 or 15 feet from the floor of the bridge, and formed by stiff plank placed 
transversely, and pinned through and through at each point of juxtaposi- 
tion—making an infinite number of braces, in all directions, and render- 
ing the sagging or swaying of the structure almost an impossibility. The 
bridge over which the National Road crosses the Scioto, at Columbus, 
is one of the best built on the road, and although of great span, has but 
one pier in the centre, to sustain the wide stretched arch. Yet when 
heavily loaded teams are passing over it, scarce a perceptible jar is felt, 
such is its solidity. 

The length of the road is eight hundred miles, of which only 302 miles 
of continuous macadamized road—from Cumberland to Springfield, 
Ohio—has been fully finished. There are other small portions macadam- 
ized where there is considerable local travel. 

The plan adopted in the construction of the Cumberland road, renders 
its gost much greater than that of the common macadamized turnpikes. 
The width of its location is eighty feet; of the graded road thrity feet; 
the track macadamized is twenty feet wide, and covered with broken 
limestone to the depth of nine inches. In many instances, pursuing its 
direct unvarying line, hills were encountered through which its path had 
to be cut, frequently by blasting away the solid rock; and wide deep 
valleys were to be crossed, rendering very long and heavy embankments 
indispensable. As a specimen of the extraordinary character of some 
portions of the work, may be adduced the estimated cost for a section of 
two miles, commencing seventy-one miles west of Indianapolis, on the 
Wabash bottom, across that river from Terre Haute, being nearly 
$110,000! The bridging and masonry required on that same short sec- 


| 
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| tion, will cost in addition, about $550,000—making those two miles 


alone of the road figure up to the tune of $330,000 a mile! 

' The average cost of the road in Ohio is $11,000 per mile. For the 
unfinished portion the estimate in Ohio is $14,000, Indiana $21,000 Illi- 
nois $24,000. About one half the cost in Ohio, was for macadamizing, 
one fourth for bridges and masonry, and one quarter for opening and 
grading. 

Of the finished portion of the road, 131 miles lie in Maryland and 
Virginia; 171 miles in Ohio; 9 miles in Indiana; and 29 inIllinois. The 
total amount expended east of Wheeling, must have been something less 
than $2,000,000 ; on the finished portion in Ohio, a little short of 
$2,000,000; on that in Indiana, $175,000; on that in Illinois, $380,000. 
The amount expended oa the unfinished portion is—in Obio, $139,000; 
in Indiana, $958,000; in Illinois, $263,000. 

To recapitulate—the whole cost of the finished portions has been, in 
round numbers, $4,450,000; amount expended on the unfinished sections, 
$1,400,000; required for completion by the estimates, $4,280,000— 
making a total, in all, of $10,130,000. 

It is not improbable, that should the work be destined to completion, 
the expensive macadamizing which has heretofore formed part of the 
plan, and which fully doubles the cost of the road, will be abandoned, 
and simply a good earthen turnpike be made. It is found that the ex- 
pense of keeping a stone read in repair is no trifling matter—the wear of 
the macadamizing in Ohio being estimated at fifteen per cent. per an- 
num; and as it has to be borne by the States who accept the road after 
its completion by the General Government, it will doubtless be to the 
advantage ef their exhausted treasuries to have so expensive an item 
omitted altogether. This would materially lessen the amount required, 
and it is very possible, that some such compromise between the friends 
and the opponents of the road may be finally hit upon. 

——— 


Louisiana Mrtitra.—The mad wags of the Picayune and Tropic, 
New Orleans, are having rare fun by reasoa that both have been elected 
to Captaincies in the militia of Louisiana. The Picayune man requests 
Captain Bradbury not to march his company by the Picayune office very 
often, then the Tropic man requests Captain Kendall not to march his 
company by the Tropic office at all. Whereupon the valiant captain of 
the Picayune responds this wise :—‘‘ We wish to inform Captain Brad- 
bury that we will march our company by his office, and info it too, if he 
says twowords. Hail Columbia! Who's afraid!’ Some of the wags 
of Orleans got together and concocted a letter which was sent to Capt. 
Bradbury. 

Accompanying this letter was a sword made of substantial hickory 
of exquisite shape and workmanship. The trenchant blade was orna- 
mented with various appropriate devices, ‘‘ done in ink,” and altogether 
it formed one of the most beautiful presents imaginable. The ceply 
of Captain Bradbury is very good. 


Heap Quarters, New Oceans, 9th Dee., 1842. 
To Messrs. J. A. Beard, Chas. Doane, and Thomas H. Kidder : 
GrentLemen:—I have received, with the liveliest emotions of grati- 
tude, the elegant wooden sword you have bgen pleased to present me in 
with the instructions of the lage meeting held at Bank’s Ar- 
cade. If an Gg rect gentlemen, could enhance the value of the 
testimonial, it w be the highly complimentary manner in which the 
duty delegated to you has been performed. 
me, ners nla! a a and satisfaction. I accept it 
because it is evident enough that the present comes from “the head, not 
the heart.” Heretofore a lock of hair has considered the most esti- 
mable evidence of esteem, but it has remained for you to manifest a de- 
gree of devotion before which the gift of a lock of hair sinks into utter 
. In the wooden blade before me, I find proof, gentlemen, 
that you have with some portion of your heads. My first appre- 
alas seen, t in the excess of your devotion to me, you had dis 
of that which you could not spare, but I now feel perfeatly satisfied that 
you have enough of the original block remaining to make swords for my 
whole company. Sealed proposals are respectfully invited. 
|  L accept, and shall rve the sword, gentlemen, as one of my most 
| honorable trophies. I shall never on it without being reminded of 
| you—there is about the weapen a distinctive character that answers al! 
the purposes of the most accurate portrait. The keenness of its blade 
will always serve to remind me of the keenness of your wit, which it so 
, faithfully resembles, and in the dazzling brilliancy of its lustre, I shall 
discover the perfect reflection of your intellect. 
Be pleased, gentlemen, to accept for yourselves and those you have 
properly represented, assurances of my undoubted respect and esteem. 


( G. W. BRADBURY, 


Captain of the 5th Company of 42d Reg’t 
i . 1st Brigade La. Militia. 
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FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA. 

The mail steamer Britannia arrived at Boston on Wednesday after a 
stormy passage of 17 days. The intelligence by her is of gre«t impor- 
tance. 

The steam-ship Great Western, Lieutenant Husken, whici icft New 
York on the afternoon of the 17th ult., arrived at Liverpool on the 
30th at 10 o'clock A.M. Her passage occupied 12 days and 18 hours— 
the shortest she has yet made between New York and Liverpool, and the 
shortest ever made by any steamer between the two ports. 

The Royal mail-steamer Caledonia arrived out on Tuesday, the 29th. 

The news is later from China, and confirms the advices received by 
the Helena. By a steamer express from Nankin to Suez, and by an in- 
termediate overland mail from India, the important intelligence had 
been received that the appearance of the British troops before Nankin 
had driven the Emperor into a treaty of peace with England. The Em- 
peror has given adhesion to the treaty, but refuses to sign till her Ma- 
jesty’s is received. The refusal is based on the exigency of etiquette 
observed in China. However, the half of the first instalment agreed to 


by treaty has been paid, and confided to the frigate Blonde, which sails | 


instantly for England. The British naval aad military forces were still 
at Nankin. The principal stipulations of the treaty are these : 


“‘ Lasting peace and friendship between the two empires. 


“China to pay 21,000,000 dollars in the course of the present and 
three succeeding years. 


“The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, Ningpoo, and Shanghai, 
te be thrown open to British merchants; consular officers to be appoint- 
ed to reside at them; and regular and just tariffs of import and expert 
(as well as inland transit) duties to be established and published. 


“ The island of Hong-Kong to be ceded in perpetuity to her Britannic 
Majesty. 


“ All subjects of ber Britannic Majesty (whether natives of Europe or 


India) who may be confined in any part of the Chinese empire to be un- 
conditionally released 


“ An act of full and entire amnesty to be published by the Emperor, to 
all Chinese subjects, on account of their having held service or inter- 
course with, or resided under, the British Government or its officers. 


In the way of domestic news there is nothing of interest—a good deal 
of public attention is at present directed to the measures likely to be dis- 
cussed in Parliament during the next session, and among other things it 
is reported on first-rate authority, that the sliding-scale will be abandon- 
ed, and a moderate fixed duty imposed on foreign wheat—about 83. is 
the supposed figure. Should this be realized an immediate fleld will be 
opened for American bread-stuffs, the return for which (spite of the pre- 
sent prohibitive tariff) must be in British manufactures. 

There had been a decided improvement in almost every department of 
trade in the produce markets, arising from the intelligence from the East, 
which appears to have imparted a stimulus to commerce generally, and 
caused a sensation unknown of late years. It is anticipated that the im- 
mense population of China will furnish an extensive market for British 
manufactures. Among the articles most affected by this speculative feel- 
ing are cotton, indigo, cochineal, lac dye, pepper and wool. There was 
quite @ panic in teas, but the firmness of holders prevented much decline. 

Previous to the receipt of the China news the Liverpool cotton mar- 
ket was dull, and prices very much depressed ; but since, it has worn a 
very animated appearance, and business on a large scale has been trans- 
acted. Prices have improved, and may be quoted fully one farthing per 
lb. higher for all deecriptions, than at the date of the sailing of the last 
steamer. The trade in the manufacturing districts having also under- 
gone a decided improvement, we have every reason to believe that the 
present healthy state of the cotton market will continue, at least for a 
time. In American provisions there is at present but little business go- 
ing forward. 

The London Money Market has also experienced the beneficial effects 
of the recent news from the East. 

The transactions in the securities of the United States are still con- 
fined mainly to small purchases of Pennsylvania five per cents., at un- 
improving rates. 

The troubles in Greece continued at the iast dates, and the people ap- 
peared to be getting more and more dissatisfied with the rule of King 
Orho. 

The failures in London and on the continent were not so numerous, 
and with the exception of Messrs. Bell, Brothers & Co., of London, S. 
C. Knudson, of Copenhagen, and Vernot and Wadesintk, of Hamburg, 
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the liabilities of the remaining firms who have suspended, are not to 
any great extent. Indeed confidence seems to be generally reviving, 
and it is to be hoped that the effects of the late speculation in grain, 
have nearly passed away. 

The French journals have been occupied in discussion upon the re¢ent 
victories of the British troops in India and China, and already they claim 
for the French nation to be placed upon the same footing fer carrying on 
the commerce with China as Great Britain by the terms of the treaty re- 
cently concluded. 

This treaty of peace with China, has given great satisfaction to the 
British io China and India. It was said that the Emperor had at first 
seme doubtsas to the propriety of opening a foreign trade with Foo-tchoo- 
fvo, which is the capital of Fokien, and the nearest port to the country 
where the Bohea tea grows, but that he afterwards yielded that point. 
The Commissioners are described as anxious to get rid of the British 
from the Yang-tse-Kiang, and the embouchure of the Great Canals. 

The steamers were the objects of great curiosity to the Chinese, who 
called these vessels the ‘‘ Devil’s Ships.” 

The removal of the expedition from the Yang-tse-Kiang appears to be 
much desired, as the troops and sailors were beginning to suffer from 
sickness. The Chinese are carrying on a warm contest with the Sikhs 
in the neighborhood of Ladakh. Both parties appear willing to concili- 
ate the good will ef the British Government. 


Carture or Nanxin.—On the 6th of July, the squadron left Woo- 
sung, and on the 14th destroyed some batteries which command the ri- 
ver. On the 20th the vessels anchored off mee Ny the key on the 
side of the grand canal, and on the following morning the troops disem- 
barked, and proceeded to attack the city, and a camp of the 
enemy. Rye eS 

The latter was carried at once, the Chinese flying in all directions ; 
but the city, which was strongly fortified, was defended with devoted 
gallantry: one third of the garrison of 300 Tartar soldiers laying dowa 
their lives in the hopeless struggle. 

Among the killed were forty Mandarins; and the general, when all 
was lost, repaired to his house, seated himself in a chair, in calm aad 
brave despair, and causing the servants to set the building on fire, was 
consumed to ashes. On the part of the British, there were killed four 
officers and 11 wounded, and 134 men were killed and wounded. 

The fleet then proceeded towards Nankin, took up its positien there 
on the 6th of August, and immediately prepared for an assault on the 
city. A strong force was landed, and operatians were about to com- 
mence, when suddenly the Chinese sclicited a truce, intimating the ap- 
proach of a delegation from the Emperor. 


Three commissioners, one belonging to the royal house arrived on the 
15th, and on the 29th the treaty was signed on board the M. S. Cornwal- 
lis by them and Sir Henry Pottinger. 


Inp1a.—Ghuznee and Cabul have been taken, and most of the Bri- 
tish prisoners have been released from captivity. Akhbar Khan is a 
fugitive; his adherents have been routed, and t British flag waves 
again over the Bala Hissar, or citadel of the capital of Affghanistan. 

The proceedings of General Nott appear to have been highly success- 
ful. Shumsooden, the Affghan Governor of Ghuznee, having attem 
to annoy the British force on its march, was re on the 23d of Au- 
gust, and totally routed on the 30th. The loss of the British amounted to 
36 killed and 68 wounded. On the 5th of Sept., Ghuznee was invested, 
and preparations were made to attack it on the following day, but du- 
ring the night the enemy evacuated it. General Nott immediately en- 
tered it. A number, 327, of the se Bengal N. I., who had been pri- 

rs since March last, were rele: " 

“Teneitl Pollock, whe had, on the 3d of September, reached Gunda- 
muck, twenty-six miles to the westward of Jellalabad, left that place on 
the 7th. On the 13th, om approaching the Mazeen Pass, about 16,000 
Affghans attempted to oppose the British from a position of great 
strength. That position was soon turned, and they were forced to re- 
tire. Again they sought to make resistance from another height, but 
they were equally unsuccessful. Their loss was considerable; twelve 
Ghizie chifes are said to have fallen. 

The loss of the latter was 32 killed, and 130 wounded. Among the 
former was Hyder Allee, the commander of the Jezailchees, and ras 
the latter Captain Lushington and Gells, and Lieutenants Norton 
Montgomery. On the 16th, the British colors were plauted in the Bela 
Hissar. 

The Delhi Gazette, of Oct. 3, states that Mrs. Trevor, with eight chil- 
dren, Captain and Mrs. Anderson, with three children, and Capt. Treass 
and Dr. Campbell, had come into the British camp; that Cabul was 
quiet and supplies plentiful; that General Pollock had expectations to 
recover the Lara of the prisoners within eight or ten days, with the 
exception of Captain Bygrave, who was carried off by Akhbar Khan, 
and that Sir Richmond ep me with 700 Kuzzilbushes, had proceed- 
ed to Bameeah in search of the other prisoners. . 

The British troops have evacuated Quetta, and retired below the Bo- 
lan Pass. ; 

In the interior of India tranquillity and contentment prevails. 








Sil een Sunaina Ubeetioe 
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The Governor General of India has published a proclamation in which 
be says :— The British army now in possession of Afghanistan will 
now be withdrawn to the Sutlej. 

‘ The Governor-General will leave it to the Afghans themselves to 
create @ government amidst the anarchy which is the consequence of 
theic crimes.” 

Srain.—An insurrection had broken out in Barcelona, under Durando, 
but it appears to have been suppressed. At least it would seem so from 
the following telegraphic despatch: 

Bancerona, Nov. 28.—Durando has resigned the command of the 


troops, and taken refuge on board the Meleagre. Seven,battalions of the | 


militia have deposed the Junta for not having acted with vigor. The 
third republican bat‘alion dared not to defend it. Carsy, the President, 
has been retained. ~ 

Banortona, Nov. 29.—The Captain General no longer menaces Bar- 
celona with a bombardment. 

Salutes of artillery from Montjuich announce the arrival of the Re- 
geat at tlead Quarters. 

The new junta is composed of the Bishop and wealthiest inhabitants, 
proprietors and manufacturers. It is supported by the majority of the 
National Guard. Several members ef the ex-Junta have taken refuge 
on board ship. 

The Juata issued a proelamation announcing that they were about to 
deliberate on the condition of the work-people; and on the 19th they 
published what the French telegraph calls the following “ programme :” 

‘‘1. Down with Espartero and his government. 

“2. Constitutional Cortes. 

«3. In case of a Regency, but one Regent. 

“4. In case of a marriage of Isabella IT., a Spaniard. 

“5. Justice and protection for national industry.” 

Barcetora, Nov. 30.—Barcelona was about to capitulate. The junta 
tas ordered the three corps to lay down theirarms at the Attarazana. 

Letters from the Catalonian frontier state that F igueiras, so far from 
Laving declared in favor of the Junta of Barcelona, was organizing a 
force, on the Terradas. 

Gerona, and indeed all the other towns, which were described as hav- 
irg joined the movement, had returned to their allegiance on the 24th. 

The latest accounts from Madrid relative to the civil affairs of Spain, 
are of a rather contradictory character. I+ is evident enough that the 
Spanish government, in carrying out its favorite measures, meets with 
new difficulties at every step. 

The late storm in the South of Spain was much more severe than at 
first represented: The loss of property at Seville alone, is estimated at 
$50,000. 

The difficulty with the French government in consequence of the bru- 
tal conduc: of Gen. Zucbano towards the French manufacturer Lefevre, 
had been adjusted to the satisfaction of dil parties. 

Barceronxa, Nov. 30.—The Eaglish ship of war, Formidable, of 90 
guns, has been wrecked near the mouth of the Liebregat. The Geyser 
was sent this morning to take it off the sandbank, on which it was imbed- 
ed. Its success is uncertain, but all the crew and a quantity of the ma- 
terial will certainly be saved. Nuthing changed since yesterday in the 
state of Barcelona. 

PortucaL.—Latest accounts from Lisbon represent the affairs of Por- 


* igal as still in a distracted state—the government bankrupt, and trade 


very much depressed. 

Much uneasiness continued to exist at the palace, in consequence of 
secret information of an intention to rob it of the crown jewels; aud the 
guards around it had been doubled in consequence. 

An anonymous libel, supposed to have been put forth by a foreigner 
very bigh in the confidence of the king, had also caused a goud deal of 
uneasiness. 

The assassins of the Judge at Middoes had all effected their escape— 
with the connivance as was supposed, of persons high in authority. 

There are not less than fifty persons confined at Coimbra fur alleged 
offences against the Government. Some of them have been in jail ahove 
fonr years, without being able to get a trial. 


RusstA.—There are symptoms of discontent in Russia, but it is diffi- 
cult to judge how much they amount to. It appears that several officers 
belonging to the first corps of the army quartered at Moscow, and to the 
division of Orenburgh, have been arrested, charged with a conspiracy to 
overturn the existing government. The conspiracy is said to have had 
extensive ramifications among the different corps of the soldiery. 

The Russian army along the line of the Pruth and Lower Canube had 
been greatly increased. 


Atoirrs.—The French appear to be pushing their operations against 
Abdel-Kadir with a good deal of energy, but with what prospects of ulti- 
mate success we are unable to say. The Duke d’Amaule was prepari 
to attack the small town of Tunez, situated on the coast between Cher- 
chef and Mostagamen, which is was believed, would be vigorously de- 
fended by abe inhabitants, aided by the neighboring tribes. 


Syria.—The troubles of Syria appear to be as far from a settlement 
as ever. The inhabitaats of Bechare had revolted, and defeated 500 
Turkish troops who were entering the mountain from that side. Symp- 
toms of revolt had also manifested themselves from other points. A car- 
avan proceeding from Damascus to Beyrout, under an escort of Albanian 
soldiers, had been stopped and plundered by the Druses. 
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There was a report, at the last accounts from Beyrout, that a catholic 
clergyman had been publicly hanged at Sidon, in consequence of the ex- 
asperation of the Turks against the Christians. 

The Emir of Gaza, and several Sheiks, had refused to submit to the 
Turkish authority, and were wandering through the mountains, commit 
ting all kinds of robberies and other excesses. a 
| Lrverroot Corron Marxert, Nov. 24.—Cotton was in very limit- 
, ed demand, and a downward tendency in the prices of all deacrip- 
| tions was exhibited until ‘Tuesday, when the receipt of the India and 
| China news communicated an immediate impulse to the Market, 

which has since continued, a large business having been daily done 

at improving prices. The rates current to-day are jd.a §d. per lb. 
| higher than those of Friday last in all qualities of American Pelow 
| fair and jd. a jd. per |b. in the better classes, jd. in Maranham and 

41. in Surat very generally. Pernam, Bahia and Egyptian have un- 

dergone no change. ‘There were offered to-day at public auction 
1,130 Sea Island and 550 Stained Ditto—of the former 740 were sold 
at 74d. to 143d. and of the latter 480 at 34d. to 7d. The prices paid 
for both deseriptions were for the most part about jd. oy Ib. higher 
than those of private businers. The sales of the week amount to 
48,740 Bales, of which 9,000 American, and 6,000 Surat have been 
taken on speculation. The prices declared to.day a Committee 
of Brokers for fair American are as follows, viz —Bowed 5}d., Mo. 
bile 5jd., and Orleans 54d. per Ib. 

For tue Weex enpinec Dec. 2.—We are sure the sales of the 
past week have again been large, amounting to 47,500 bales, of which 
13,600 American and 6,500 Surat have been taken on Speculation and 
100 Surat for export. The Market has been rather quieter since 
Wednesday than it was in the ear'y part of the week, but we can- 
not make any positive decline from the prices current on  } last. 
Egyptian have for a few days past been in better demand, and must 
be considered a shade dearer. The Committee's quotations for fair 
Cotton remain as last week, viz—Bowed 5}4., Mobile 53d., and Or- 
leans 54d. per Ib. 











| 
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Mr. Cray.—On the 5th inst., Mr. Clay was at Vicksburg, on his pro- 

gress through the Southwestern States. He was reeeived with the usual 

demonstrations of welcome, and responded to the address of Judge 

| Bodley in one vf his most happy and felicitous efforts. He soon after 
left for Natchez. 


—— ee 
Orance Caeam Canpry, by Pease and Son, 45 Division street, is a 
new article of delightful flavor resembling that of a fresh sweet Havana 
orange. It will doubtless be found on every table New Year’s Day. 
——— 

Tax Great Steam Canpy Estasiisumgent.—We are informed that 
the Messrs. Stuart’s display for the holidays will be more than usually 
magnificent this year. They have got up some new confectionery novel- 
ties for New Year’s, which are really unique; and which, if possible sur 
pass any former effurts of these eminent artists. Persons curious in such 
matters, as well as those purchasing holiday presents, should by all 
means pay a visit to the Stuarts, corner of Greenwich and Chambers 


street. 
—— 
The eldest son of Tom Moore, the poet, died at Sloperton Cottage, 


near Devizes, last week. He was a lieutenant in the Indian army, and 
died of consumptior. 


The intelligence from Jerusalem is favorable. Bishop Alexander had 
recovered from his illness, and the construction of the protestant church 
was proceeding satisfactorily. 

In order to give the “lie direct” to all the reports involving Lady 
Augusta Somerset, Lady ef the Bedchamber to the Duchess of Cambridge 
and Prince George, a great re-union will immediately take place at 
Badmington. The entire of the Cambridge family will thither 
as the guests of the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, Lady Augusta’s pa- 
rents. Prince George and future brother-in-law, (the Duke of Mec 
burgh Strelitz), will follow immediately. ‘This is the best way of dis- 
countenancing the rumors which have been afloat.—Salopian Journal. 


Fonthill Abbey, on which Mr. Beckford expended sueh large sums, 
and which excited the envy of the Prince Regent, is now in ruins. 
A change has taken place in the management of Convent Garden 
Theatre. Mr. C. Kemace is no longer manager, and Mr. Bus» will 
| enter upon the lesseeship at Christmas. In the interim the Theatre may 
possibly be opened for the benefit of the actors. 


A national monument is about to be erected to the memory of the gal- 
lant Sir Sidney Smith, the hero of Acre. In the meanwhile his surviving 
sister is earning a miserable and precarious living by taking care of 

_ empty houses io the neighborhood of Oxford-square, for house agents. 

Alice Lowe, the wretched girl who lived with, and was prosecuted by, 
Lord Frankfort, still draws crowded at the city theatre. Cannot 
the manager contrive te engage his Lordship also! The united attrac- 
tions of the miserable pair would be invincible. 
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CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


From “ Memoirs of the Queens of France, with Notices of the Royal Family.” 
EY MRS. EORBES BUSH. 


QUEEN AND REGENT CATHERINE DE MEDICIS.—DIANA 
OF POITIERS—( Reign of Henry IL) 

Grand-niece of Leon X., and only daughter of Laurent de Medicis, | 
Duke d’Urbin and of Madeleine de la Tour d' Auvergne-Lauraquais, Cath- 
erine de Medicis was born at Florence in 1519, and educated in the 
bosom of her family, who governed that country with much celebrity. 

On her marriage with the young Duke of Orleans, afterwa:ds Henry | 
II., in 1533, her uncle, Pope Clement VII., conducted her himself to 
Ma seilles, where the ceremony was performed, and presented her on 
the occasion with a dower of three hundred thousand crowns. 

This queen is equally celebrated for her talents and her crimes. Her 
ambitious and worldly-minded uncle the pontiff, on taking leave of her 
after her marriage, gave her this express recommendation,—“fa fig- 
Kiuoli;” and Catherine followed his counsel, fer the Constable de Mont- 
morenci often remarked that Henry II. had but one daughter who resem- 
bled him, which was his natural daughter, Diana d’ Angouleme. 

On her arrival in France, Catherine was received by the king, Francis | 
I., and Kleonor of Austria, attended by a most brilliant court, amongst 
whom were the Duchess d’Etampes and Diana of Poitiers ; but, beauti- 
ful as the ladies who composed this court were, Catherine outshone them 
all, not only by the loveliness of her features and the dazzling whiteness 
of her complexion, but also by the elegance of her movemenjs, her form 
being exceedingly majestic though not tall. Her countenance most de- 
ceitfully expressed the feelings of a gentle and sensitive heart ; skillful 
in displaying her attractions, at the tender age of fourteen, she exagger- 
ated by artificial aid the advantages with which nature had adorned her. 

During the first years of her marriage, the young princess politically 
aveided all appearance of ambition, in a court already pared wr by the 
two rivals Diana of Poitiers and the Duchess d’Etampes, with both of 
whom she contrived to live in the greatest harmony. She also displayed 
great tenderness for Francis I., who, gratified by the amiable manners 
and agreeable conversation of his daughter-in-law frequently remarked 
that she was made to command. The king was fund of the chase, and | 
Catherine affected a passion for that species of amusement, by which she | 
repeatedly met with serious accidents. She was skilled in archery, and | 
rode gracefully; it was this princess who invented pommelled saddles : 
she was also excessively fond of dancing, and excelled in ballets. By 
these trifling diversions Catherine deceived the general opinion, which 
at that time gave her no credit for more than ordinary talent ; neverthe- | 
less she observed all, studied politics, traced her future plans, and thus, 
by freat sacrifices and perseverance, erected the edifice of her power. 

he dauphin, Francis, having been poisoned in 1536, as some histori. 
ans assert, through Catherine’s means, the young Duke of Orleans be- 


| 


} 


came {heir to the throne, and, as he had no children by Catherine, was | 8 
desirous of divorcing her ; he could not, however, perform this act with- 


out the king’s acquiescence, and Francis, who was much attached to hia 
daughter-in-law, warmly opposed it. Henry’s mistress, Diana of Poitiers, 
also exerted her i=fluence to prevent the rupture of this marriage, as she 
felt flattered by the princess’s regard for her, and feared that another 
wife might treat her differently. 

When the death of the king raised her husband to the throne, the queen 
pursued the same line of conduct, dissimulating her ambitious taste for | 
governing, and only studious to render herself popular by her complaisant 
manners. Perhaps Henry II. discovered the haughty and violent soul | 
of his queen beneath her gentle exterior, for she possessed no authority, | 
having only the title of queen, whereas the Duchess of Valentinois was 
virtually so. 

he was crowned at St. Denis, by the Cardinal de Bourbon, Archbishop 
of Sens, and made a solemn entry into Paris, accompanied by twelve 
duchesses, amongst whom was Diana d’Angouleme, Henry’s natural 
daughter. 

However, in 1552, when the king quitted France for his expedition to 
Germany, he left the regency to the queen, who performed nothing worthy 
of notice beyond conciliating all hearts in order to commence more | 
securely her career of intrigue and power, when she should become mis- 
tress of absolute power. A celebrated historian says, “Catherine de | 
Medicis contrived to obtain great popularity, and by her artfulness and 
profound dissimulation became the head of a large party of followers, 
caressing the king’s favorite, whom she detested ; flattering the pride of 
the constable by continuially asking his advice, although she considered | 
him her greatest enemy; and hesitating at nothing to attain her end.. 

Until the death of Henry II. there was nothing remarkable in the | 
character of this queen beyond the voluntary favors she bestowed upon 
her hnsband’s favorite, who was twénty years older than herself. Al- 
though bigotry was at that time much in vogue, she was but a lukewarm 
Catholic, and never assisted at any of the religious processions until she | 
had procured the best singers and musicians from Italy to compose her 
Chapel; nevertheless, under the pretext of zeal for he: faith, she coun- | 
selled and directed the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 

Henry LI., who was killed by the Count of Montgomeri at a tourna- 
ment in honor of the marriage of his daughter Elizabeth with Philip IL, | 
King of Spain, left the regency to his widow, with whom he had lived 
twenty-five years, and who, after ten years of sterility, had ten children, 
three of whom were successively kings of France. 


Catherine’s first act of power, was to dismiss her rival the Duchecs | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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| of Valentinois, for xhom it was no longer necessary for her to assume the 


appearance of friendship. This lady’s family were no less celebrated for 
their noble origin than for their immorality; she was born in 1499, and 


| was daughter of John of Poitiers, Lord of Saint Vallier, and grand- 


daughter of Louis XI., by Margaret de Sassenage. At the age of thir- 


' teen she was married to Louis de Breze, Grand Seneschal of Normandy, 


Count of Maulevrier, and grand-son of Charles VII. by Agnes Sorel. 
Diana would probably have been irreproachahie in her conduct, if Ler 
father, John of Poitiers, had not been condemned to death in 1524, for 
having joined in the revolt of the Constable de Bourbon, en which occa- 
sion she appeared at court, young, beautiful, and interesting in her grief, 
asking the royal pardon for her father on her knees. The gallang Fran- 


| cis L. raised her, and granted a portion of her prayer, moved, it is said, 


by a warmer sentiment than that of commisseration: she did not how- 
ever remain long at court. 


{© After nineteen years of marriage she became a widow, in 1531; when, 


in honor of her husband’s memory, she erected a superb mausoleum in 
the church of Notre Dame de Rouen, and made a vow to wear mourning 
all her life; but the merit of this determination is somewhat diminished 


_ by the circumstances of her mourning habits having been white, and usu- 


ally enriched by magnificent jewels. All the poets, whom she patronised, 
have celebrated her beauty and conjugal attachment. 

On returning to the court after the death of the grand seneschal, Diana 
observed that the young dauphin’s education had been wuch neglected, 
and proposed to the king to undertake the charge herself. It is aston- 
ishing how this lady, who was old enough to be the prince’s mother, and 


| who bad two daughters of the same age as himself, contrived to capti- 


vate the heart of Henry, whose youth was then in the bud, and who 
appeared to respire but for her until the last moment of his life 

Some contemporary writers, friends of the marvellous, recount that Di- 
ana bewitched the dauphin with a mysterious ring which she possessed. 
No doubt her sorceries consisted in a beauty which braved the hand of 
time, a majestic figure, jet black hair, which fell in ringlets upon alabas- 
ter shoulders, graceful manners, musica! tones, and above all the a't of re- 
taining the heart which she had conquered. Brantome says, “J’ai vu 
Madame de Valentinois, a \’age de soixante-sept ans, aussi belle et fraiche 
que trente ans auparavant encore qu’ella se fut rompu une jambe, sur la 
pave d’Orleans en tombant de cheval.” 

The ill-will of the Duchess d’Etampes, who frequently circulated satir- 
ical remarks upon the age and pretensions of Diana, called forth offensive 


| reports from the latter respecting the Dutchess’s conduct; but these 
| court feuds made no impression on the king or dauphin; and Diana, who 


was proud of her royal origin, had sufficient influence to marry her eldest 
daughter to the Duke de Bouillon, Prince of Sedan, in 1538, and a little 
later formed an alliance for the second time with the Duke d’Aumale, 
uncle to Henry II. 

The beauty of the Dauphine, Catherine de Medicis, did not in the 
least diminish the attachment of Henry IJ. for his favorite. In her 
ociety he lost the unpolished manners which he had cuntracted ia the 


| use of arms and violent exercises; and, notwithstanding Diana lived in 
| the age of chivalry, in which the honor of the female sex was considered 


as a delicate flower that the least breath of detraction or calumny could 
wither, the most illustrious families in the kingdom did not hesitate to 
confide their daughters to her care at court. When elevated to the 
throne by the death of Francis I., Henry II. gave her absolute power to 


| dispense the royal gifts and favors. 


The king bestowed the title of Duchess de Valentinois upon his favo- 
rite; and in the year 1549, to gratify her extravagant taste, instituted the 
fine of confirmation,—a tax which was paid on election by the new func- 
tionaries before entering on the discharge of their duties. These sub- 
sidies were devoted to the construction of the sumptuous chateau d’Anet. 

But Diana is reproached with infidelity to Henry notwithstanding all 
his bounty. She did not even attempt to conceal her attachment for 
Charles de Cosse-Brissac, of which the king was informed, but who, far 


| from coldly dismissing his ungrateful favorite, then fifty-two years of age, 
| displayed great jealousy, and resolved to exile Brissac. 


owever, to 
avoid irritating Diana, he appointed him governo1 of Piedmont, in 1551, 


| and she persuaded him to add to the dignity that of Marshal of France. 


Thus she dispensed gifts and favors according to her will. In conjunc- 
tton with the Constable de Montmorenci, she procured the disgrace of 
the Admiral d’ Aunebaut and the Cardinal Tournun, both zealous servants 
of the king. With all her power Diana skilfully ed the queen, 
whom she treated with great respect ; and Catherine, on Ler part, assu- 
med an amicable sentiment for the duchess, who, when the queen was 
dangerously attacked with the quinsy in Lorrain, attended her with unaf- 
ected zeal and tenderness. 

But the Duchess de Valentinois merits the most severe censure and 
contempt for her intimacy with the Cardinal of Loraine, at whose solici- 
tation she exerted her influence over Henry II. to induce him to perse- 
cute the Protestants (many of whem he ordered to be burned), and to 


| violate the treaty he entered into with Spain ; from which resulted most 


of the misfortunes that signalized the latter part of his reign, particularly 
the defeat at Saint Quentin, in 1557, in which the Constable Montmorenci 
and the Marshals Chatillon and Saint Andre were taken prisoners. 

The King on more than one occasion excited the jealousy of the duch- 
ess. His daughter, Diana d'Angouleme, who was said to resemble him 
so much, was the child of Philippa Duc, who was born at Montechiaro 
in 1538, and by her extreme beauty captivated Henry when at Coni, in 
Piedmont, with the Constable Montmerenci. His courtiers set fire to 
the house in which this young girl resided, and, under favor of the obscu- 
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rity and tumult, conveyed her to the King’s palace. After the birth of | 


her daughter she took the vows, and died in convent. 

Another object of his attachment was a young lady named Nicol de 
Savigny, by whom he had a son, Henry de Saint Remi, afterwards gentle- 
roan of the chamber to Henry III. 

On the occasion of a fete which Catherine de Medicis gave to the 
king, she composed a ballet, which was to be performed by the dauphine, | 
Mary Stuart; Queen Elizabeth of Spain; Clarissa Strozzi, a relation of 
Catherine’s; Madame Claude of France ; and Miss Lewiston (sometimes | 
called “ Flamyn”), who was descended from an illustrious Scotch family, | 
and maid of honor to Mary Stuart, and whom Henry greatly admired. 

In order to visit this young lady clandestinely, the king was in the 
habit of enveloping himself in a large sheet, and assuming the appear- 
ance of a ghost; but the Duchess of Valentinois discovered his trick, and 
obliged him to send Miss Lewiston out of the kingdom : previous to her 
departure she gave birth to Henry Duke of Augouleme, Grand Prior of 
France, and Admiral and Governor of Provence. 

The execution of Mary Stuart so sensibly affected Mary Lewiston that | 
she languished and died in 1588. ’ 

When Henry II. met his death-blow at the tournament, in which he | 
fought decorated with the colors of his mistress, then nearly sixty years 
of age, the queen peremptorily ordered Diana to retire to her own hotel, 
forbade her to enter the king’s chamber, and bluntly demanded the resto- | 
ration of some diamonds of the crown which were in her possession. 

It was then the Duchess de Valentinois’ turn to be despoiled of her 
grandeur and abandoned by her friends. The Constable de Montmo- 
renci alone proved grateful to her; and the queen would have wreaked 
her vengeance on her fallen rival, if the Duke d’Aumale by his persua- 
sions had not prevented this affront to the memory of Henry Il. She | 
was permitted to retire to the chateau d’Anet, which she had ornamented | 
in a most scandalous style of luxury and extravagance. To gratify the 
Cardinal of Lorraine she had with equal prodigality erected an immense 
number of convents, the rumor of which caused the advocate-general, 
Dumesnil, to demand from her a restitution of seventy-six thousand livres 
and fifteen hundred crowns, for the succor of the borderers of the Loire, 
who had been despoiled to that amount by her agents. 

Two years after the death of Francis II., which occured in 1560, 
Catherine de Medicis, forgetting, in her political views, that the Duchess 
de Valentinois had once possessed the heart of her husband, and thinking 
that her skill in intrigue would be useful to her, recalled her to court, 
where Diana willingly seconded her ambitious purposes; but she did 
not long enjoy the fruits of this reconciliation, having died in 1566, at the 
age of sixty-seven, and was buried in the chapel of her chateau d’ Anet. 

The portal of this chateau is preserved at the Musee des Augustins in 
Paris, as also the tomb of Diana, surmounted by her statue, in which she 
is represented in a reclining position, surrounded by the attributes of the 
goddess of the chase. The exquisite workmanship ef this moaurhent 
renders it an invaluable relic. 

Of her two daughters by Henry II., one, Diana of France, was married 
to Horatio Farnese, Duke of Castro, and afterwards to Francois de Mont- 
morenci; the other espoused Claude de Lorraine. Henry II. would 
have legitimatized these two children, but the duchess op it saying, 

“I was your mistress because I loved you, but I will not suffer an 
edict to proclaim my weakness.” 

The all-powerful Catherine, by her moderate treatment of ber rival, 
gained over many of the partisans that the favorite had acquired during 
her long prosperity; she also conciliated the Duke of Montpensier by | 
giving him a wealthy possession, and the Prince of La Roche-sur-Yon by 
appointing his wife her “ dame d'honneur.” 

The kingdom was torn by the factions of the princes of the blood, the 
Guises and the Montmorencis, amongst whom she unceasingly created | 
divisions, always attaching herself to the strongest party, which she inva- 
riably confounded in the end by her intrigues. By these means she was | 
three times regent of France—under Francis II., Charles 1X., and Hen- 
ry IIL, before his return from Poland. 

Catherine made choice of the most approved councillors, amongst 
whom were the Cardinal of Lorraine; Montluc, Bishop of Valence; 
Samblenqay, Archbishop of Bourges; ; and, above all, the upright and 
virtuons Chancellor de |’ Hopital, whose influence lasted too short a time 
for the welfare of his country. 

The regent was not equally skilful in regard of the Protestants, who 
attacked her government, and published Memoirs, in which she was 
accused of unlawfully taking part in the administration : the conspiracy 
of Amboise completely drew upon them the hatred of this arrogant queen, 
although she was very indifferent to matters of religion, and at one time 
even affected an attachment for the Protestants, whose discontents she 
favored when necessary te her projects; but in contesting the regency 
they committed an offence which she considered quite unpardonable. 

During the short reign of her eldest son, Francis IL, who ascended the 
throne in 1559 and died in 1560, Catherine’s power wavered; for the | 
king had married Mary Stuart, niece to the Guises, who were 
re gg in France In consequence of the affection of Francis LI. for 

ris wife. 

On the occurrence of his death, Charles 1X. succeeded to the throne, 
and his minority caused a new regency; tc obtain which, Catherine offered 
as the price of that power, the lives and liberty of the Prince of Conde 
and the King of Navarre, both of whom were condemned to death in 
consequence of their conspiracy at Amboise ; and those princes, preferring | 
life and freedem to power, agreed to her pro : her government was 








| 





therefore proclaimed by the states assembled at Orleans. 





| of Matignon, and giving one of her 
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In 1562 the King of Navarre again raised the standard of revolt, in 
which he was joined by all the Calvinists; and the queen, alarmed by 
this rebellion, left Paris for Melun: she also provided other retreats in 
case of necessity, by conferring the government of Normandy on the Sire 

er ea to the Duke of Savey, as 
well as restoring him several places of which he had been deprived by 
the treaty of Cateau Cambresis. 

But these resources were not needed, fortune having declared herself 
on her side. The King of Navarre was killed at the siege of Rouen, 
and his party was so much weakened by his loss that Catherine ventured 
to propose an anmesty to the Protestants, although she entertained a 
streng resentment aagainst them. The battle of Dreux, in which the 
celebrated Marsha) Saint Andre perished, ruined the hopesof the re- 
formers. 

The last obstacle tot hequeen regent's peaceable enjoyment of her power 
was the Duke de Guise, who was assassinated at O:leans, by Poltrot, 
in 1563. Catherine on learning this news shed tears of joy. She at 
once dismissed the virtuous 1’Hopital, whose probity was a restraint to 


| her; and, unscrupulous as tothe meansshe employed to gratify her taste 
hose attach- 


for governing, continued to foment divisions between those w 
ment she doubted, and by weakening the state secured her own tranquil- 


| ity ; on the other hand, she loaded her partisans with favors, and aug- 


mented their numbers daily. 

Although forty-three years of age, she still possessed great beauty, of 
which it was asserted that she made political use, having acc 
smiles to the Vidame of Chartres, the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Duke 
de Nemours, the Duke de Guise, the Prince de Conde, and even to 8 
private gentleman of Brittany named Troil de Mesquez. 

She also attracted all the nobility to the court by the various diversions 
that she invented ; her maids of honor, the number of whom exceeded 
two hundred, performed in ballets in theatricals which she com > 
and Catherine did not hesitate to make use of their attractions to 
serve her political purposes ; she corrupted her court and her children, 
not even excepting Margaret de Valois, whom she frequently conducted 
to the Placede Greve in Paris, to witness the executions. 

Catherine was however very industrious: a fallower of the school of 
Alexander VI. and the Borgias, she diligently studied Machiavelism, 
incessantly corresponded in French and Italian, and added lustre to her 
diadem by the discerning and generous patronage she bestowed on artists, 
who have acknowled their debt of gratitude to her in the eulogies 
“ have handed down to posterity. 

his luxurious queen left the palace of Tournelles for that of the Tuil- 
eries, which she Luilt, and where she surpassed all the beauties who sur- 
rounded her by her majestic air and graceful manners. It was this pal- 
ace that her superstitious notions induced her to abandon in 1564. 

Al h gifted with an intellectual mind, Catherine, who had no 
religious faith, believed in ghosts and spirits : she always wore upon her 
bosom the skin of an infant whose throat had been cut ; this amulet was 


| covered with mysterious characters of different colors, and she was ~ 


suaded that it possessed the virtue of preserving her from all injury. 
brought divinators and astrologers with her from Italy, amongst whom 
was the celebrated Cosmo Ruggieri. This astrologer having predicted 
that she would die at St. Germain, she avoided every that bore 
that name ; and as the palace of the Tuileries to be situated 
in a wood near the sh of St. Germain I’ Auxerois, she ordered the 
erection of the Hotel de Soissons, near Saint Kustache, where she resi- 
ded, and to which she adjoined an observatory column, which still exists 
in the spot of the Halle aux Bles. This column contains a secret stair- 
case, by which the queen ascended with her astrologers to consult the 
stars and armillary sphere, and to seek in their various positions the per- 
spective of a happiness which the sinful cannot hope to enjoy. 

To these faults and weaknesses Catherine joined some great qualities ; 


| she intrepidly assisted at the siege of Rouen in 1562, phere ig Fg 
whic 


soldiers in the midat of the fight, heedless of the balls and bullets 

flew around her: she afterwards took ion of Havre de Grace, 
which was occupied by the English, and made a negotiation with Eli- 
zabeth of England, by which — queen evacuated the coast of 
Normandy, which had been to her by the Protestants during the 
civil war. At this time all Europe was governed by women— England 
by Elizabeth ; Scotland by Mary Stuart ; Portugal by the infanta, daughter 


| of Eleonor ; Navarre by Queen Jane; the Low Countries by the natural 


danghter to Charles Quint; Spain by Isabella of France; and France by 
Catherine de Medicis. 

Wishing to deprive the Prince de Conde of his of lieutenant- 
general ot the kingdom, the queen-regent in 1565 ed to divide her 
government with her son, Charles [X., then fourteen years of age, and 
had her project declared by the parliament at Rouen. The irritated 
Conde again revolted and attempted to seize the kirg and the queen- 
mother at Meaux in 1556 ; but the defeat of the Protestants at Saint 
Denis, by the Constable Montmorenci, strengthened the power of the 

gent, and gave her the leisure and the means of forming her projects 


re 
| of vengeance. ‘ 


At Bayenne, consequently, she resolved, in concert with the pope's 
agents, and (sabella of Spain, assisted by the Duke of omar es 
the destruction of the Protestants, and was frequently accompanied 
her interviews by the young King of Navarre, to whom she was particu- 
larly attached. This prince, who all his life watched over the interests of 


| France, although at the tender age of thirteen, fully understood the nature 
| of these plots, and informed his mother, who warned the Prince de 
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Conde and the Admiral Coligny ; in consequence of which the massacres | 
were adjourned. This youth was afterwards Henry the Great. 

Catharine, who imagined that her sanguinary projects would be more 
easily executed at Paris, unceasingly endeavored to attract a great num- 
ber of Protestants there by warm invitations and brilliant promises : | 
she could not, however, succeed in alluring either Conde or Coligny. | 
who continued the civil war ; she therefore proceeded to the army with 
her young son, Henry of Anjou, then only sixteen years of age. 

In 1567, on the fete of St. Denis, Catharine’s redoubtable enemy, the 
Constable de Montmarenci, was killed ; and in 1569, the battle of Jarnac, 
in which Conde was slain, and of Montcontour, in which Catherine had 
the satisfaction of seeing her son Henry the first captain in Europe, 
crushed the Protestants without destroying their hopes, and, although 
there was much carnage, did not shake the frightful resolution the queen- 
mother had formed of subjecting them to a more complete massacre. 

Hitherto it had been difficult to attract a great number cof Protes- 
tants to Paris ; it was necessary to inspire them with confidence. Cath- | 
erine undertook the task, and, urged by the Cerdinal of Lorraine, and 
seconded by her son, Charles IX., she employed the immense resources 
of her talent in seduction and perfidy. 

She invited the Queen of Navarre and Admiral Coligny to the capital, 
but both had the prudence to refuse ; she then sent Biron with a propo- 
sal of marriage between her own daughter, Margaret de Valois, and the 
Queen of Navarre’s young son, Henry, Prince of Beatn. After some | 
hesitation, this apparently frank and cordial offer was accepted, and they | 
arrived at Bleis, where they were welcomed by the king and the queen- 
mother. 

The court assembled at Paris to make preparations for the marriage, 
and Jane d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, was so disgusted at the corrupt 
manners of the inmates of the royal dwellings, that she was desirous of 
flying from it, but was prevented by her death, she having been poi-oned 
by Catherine’s perfumer! In reading the history of this queen, the im- 
aginaiion is dismayed at the diabolical arts by which so many illustrious | 
persons fell, to serve the purposes and fortune of the ambitious daughter 
of Medicis. Neither this event, nor athousand other indications, seemed 
to awaken the suspicions of the Protestants, for this deceitful queen | 
calmly prepared garlands, fetes and ballets with all the appearance of 
sincerity ! like the ancients, who decorated their victims with flowers. 
and conducted them to the sacrifice inthe midst of music and the dance. 

The most sanguinary page in the annals of France is offered to the 


memory in the massacres of Saint Bartholomew, which took place on the | 


24th of August, 1572, and were resolved on and arranged in the Tuileries 
by Catherine and the Dukes of Anjou, Nevers,and Angouleme. Admi- 
ral Coligny was to be the first victim, and the general massacre was to | 
follow. All was determined with a frightful secrecy ; the barriers of | 
Paris were locked and guarded, and the signal was the clock of Saint | 
Germain |’Auxerrois. Sad and anxious, Charles 1X. waited in secret 
horror for the hour of the massacre. His mother, fearing his irresolution, 
passed the night beside him, and prevented him from ceuntermanding his 
order ; to hasten the performance of which, she caused the tocsin to be 
sounded before the arrival of the hour. 

Coligny’s house was forced ; the assassins rushed upon him regardless 
of his white hairs, and despatched him with many blows, after which 
they threw his body out of the window ; then followed the screams of 
the dying and the shouts of the murderers. None were spared; the 
streets and squares were strewn with the corpses of the old and young of 
both sexes, who had been assassinated in their beds and thrown from 
their windows. When morning arose to lighten this frightful scene of 
tragedy, blood ran through the streets, and dyed the borders of the river. 
“ Les corps detranches tombaient des fenetres, les portes-cocheres etaient 
bouchees de corps acheves ou languissants, et les rues de cadavres qu’on 
tranait sur le pave a la riviere.”’ 

_ The King of Navarre’s gentlemen were killed in the Louvre, and the 
infamous Charles 1X., grown ferocious at the sight of blood, armed with | 
a carbine, and standing on the medional balcony of the Louvre, fired 
on the unhappy Protestants who endeavored to swim across the Seine. 
The carnage lasted three days, after which the queen left her palace to 

contemplate this work of her revenge, accompanied by her children and | 
her maids of honor. Orders for the same scenes of execution were sent 
to all the provinces in France, and sixty thousand inhabitants fell to sat- 


| returned to France and assumed the reins of government in 1574. 
this prince wae no longer the valiant conqueror of Jarnac and Montcon- 


| pair. } 
| queen-mother arrested the King of Navarre and the Marshals Montmo- 


| in the council, and loaded her with bitter reproaches. ) 
| which Catherine gave vent in consequence brought on a violent fever, ot 
| which she died at Blois, in 1589, aged seventy years. 
| servedly carried to the tomb the execrations of the people. 


Sauveur, at Blois, where she was obliged to be buried in the night. 





isfy the blood thirsty Catherine. History affords the names of those 
goyernors who rejected her mission with horror ; they were Messieurs | 
de Tendy, de Charny, de Saint-Heran, Tannequy-le-Veneur, de Gordes, 
de Mandelot, and d’Orthes. 

An Italian cut off the head of Coligny, and offered it to Catherine, | 
who, after attentively examining it for some time, ordered that sad trophy 
of her cruelty to be embalmed, and senito Rome tu Pope Gregory xt L., 
who dared to blaspheme Heaven by publicly returning thanks for the 
massacre. 

After this period the queen-mother plunged into every species of de- 
pravity, infected France with all the vices of Italy, and favored and 
encouraged the disorderly conduct of her sons, in order to deprive them 
of the energy requisite for governing. She instituted, amongst other 
diversions, battles between beasts, and accompanied her children to wit- 
ness the tortures and executions of the condemned ; after which she gave | 
them feasts, in which her maids of honor, crowned with flowers, and 
habited as goddesses, served the young princes at table. 

Charles [X.’s disposition, after the massacres of Saint Bartholomew, | 
became sad and melancholy : he was constantly filled with terror ; and, | 
struck with a mortal malady in the flower of his age, he experienced but | 
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indifference and neglect from most of his relations. He believed him- 
self to be surrounded with spectres, had frghtful dreams, in which his 


| terrified imagination beheld rivers of bloodand heaps of ghastly corpses, 


and fancied that the air was constantly filled with duleful sounds and 
plaintive accents. He sighed continually, and had an insupportable weigh: 
of grief at his heart ; remorse undoubtedly abridged his days, which 
rer.ders him at least worthy of compasssion for he was sensible of his crimes 
end dreaded the Divine anger, whereas the real author and instigator of 
the massacre never displayed the least sign of repentance ; indeed, Cath- 
erine is said to have declared that she had only six of the murders 
that eventful night upon her conscience; which, if the statement is cor- 
rect, bespeaks a most frightful security! When dying, Charles IX. re- 
pulsed his mother with horror, and fell into convulsions whenever she 
attempted to approach him. 

The queen-mother experienced little guief at the loss of this son, Lav- 
ing always a preference for the Duke of Anjou; some chronicles state 


| that Louis XIII. often repeated that Charles 1X., was peisoned by Cath- 


erine de Medicis. This queen saw with pleasure the continuation of her 
authority, until Henry 1L]., who was elected King of Poland in 1573, 
But 


tour, having grown indolent, and his ambitious mother encouraged this 


| disposition. 


In 1575 Henry III. married Louisa of Lorraine, niece to the Duke de 


| Guise ; and Catherine, fearing that the young queen’s uncle would obtain 


too much influence over the king, created a division between the royal 
Accordingly, the indignant Protestants again revolted ; but the 


renci and de Cosse, who headed them, but the kivg rendered them their 


| liberty in 1576, and granted them places of security. Catherine consoled 


herself by prevailing on the Pope toexcommunicate the King of Navarre 
in 1585. 

The queen’s astrologers had foretold that her four sons would be kings, 
and she made every effort to procure a foreign crown for the fourth, who 
was Duke d’Alencon, for she loved Henry III. too much to wish that the 
fourth prince should succeed to the throne through hisdeath. She there- 


_ fore despatched Monsieur de Noailles, to obtain the regency of Algiers 


for him from the Sultan, Selim IT., with the view of composing a king- 
dom for that prince by the addition of the island of Sardinia. This am- 
bitious woman also despatched a fleet in 1580 to maintain her preten- 
sions to the crown of Portugal, but in that enterprise she failed. 

The formation of the league in 1585 augmented her power, but threw 
France into the most terrible disorder ; the Duke de Guise placed himse!f 
at the head of the revolt, and plunged the nation into an abyss of trouble, 


| which the accession of Henry the Great alone put an end to. 


Afier thecelebrated “day of barricades,” in 1588, the king, who was 
defeated by the League, and obliged to quit Paris, at length discerned 
the source of all the evil; he, therefore, forbid his mother’s appearance 
The rage to 


This queen de- 


Her children were—besides Frances I]., Charles IX., and Henry IIT. 


| —Louis, Victoria, and Jane, who died in their infancy; Francis Duke d’ 


Alencon and Brabant ; Elizabeth, wife of Philip II., King of Spain ; 


| Claude, married to Charles II., Duke de Lorraine ; and Margaret de 


Valois, first wife of Henry the Great. 
In consequence of there being no materials at Blois necessary for the 


| process of embalming, Catherine’s remains were soon decomposed ; her 


body was, therefore, transferred without pomp to the Church of eo 
n 
1609, (twenty-one years after her burial) her coffin was transported to 
Saint Denis, and placed in the mausoleum which she erected for ber hus- 
band and herself. 
Chateuabriand, in his remarks on this queen, says, “‘ Catherine was an 
Italian, and educated in a republican principality ; she was accustomed 


| to popular sterms, factions, intrigues, secret poisonings, and midnight 


murders ; she had no aristocratic and monarchial prejudices—that haugh- 
tiness towards the great and contempt for the little, those pretensions to 
divine right and monopoly of absolute power; she was unacquainted 


with our laws, and had little respect for them ; for she attempted to place 


the crown of France upon the head of her daughter. Like the Italians 


| of her time, she was superstitious, but incredulous in her religious opin- 


ions and in her unbelief; she had no real aversion to the Protestants, but 
sacrificed them for political reasons. Infact, if we trace all her actions, 


| we shall percieve that she looked upon this vast kingdom, of which she 


was the sovereign, as an enlarged Florence ; and considered the riots of 


| her little republic, the quarrels of the Pozzi and the Medicis, as the 


struggles of the Guises and Chatillons.” 

As the mother of kings, the guardian of her children, and the regent 
of the kingdom, Catherine’s character is a problem difficult to solve. 
She was more circumspect than enterprising, and supplied the want of a 
vigorous chief by the craftiness and cunning of her sex and country; she 


| neither did wrong for the pleasure of committing evil, nor good from a 


natural principal of virtue, for her merits and vices depended mostly on 
moments and circumstances. In reflecting on the annals of empires, 
how frequently the destinies of thousands depend upon the lightest in- 
cidents! At the insurrection of Florence, in 1528, Catherine de Medicis 
several times narrowly escaped death. The rebels, having seized her, 
conveyed her to a convent : one of them proposed to suspend Ler from 
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the walls exposed to the fire of the artillery, and another wished to give | 
her up to the brutality of the soldiers ; but she escaped all these dangers, | 
a order to burthen France with trouble for the space of fifty six years ! 
Nevertheless her love for the arts does her honor. Besides the Tuil- 
eries and the Hotel de Soissons which she built at Paris, she erected the 
beautiful Chateau de Chenonceaux in Touraine; she also enriched the 
oyal library of Paris with a great number of Greek and Latin manu- 
cripts, and with a portion of the books which her great-grandfather, 
Laurent de Medicis purchased from the Turks after the taking of Con- 


tentinople. 
—e 
PARIS IN 1822. 
From “Tae Americas tn Parts.”—By M. Jurzes Janry. 


THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 

It is impossible for me to describe to you, all the beauty and novelty of 
cis Paristan evening. I was a foreigner, but it appeared as if I had 
only returned to my native country; 1 was a new comer, but it seemed as 
f L had never quitted this noble city, which passed before me in all its 
brilliancy, mystery, and happiness. The air was pure and invigorating ; 
© carriages rolled gently, along a gravel as fine and softas turf. Those 

» were on foot looked as calm and happy, as those who were riding. 

It was a long fete through this long avenue. Formerly the avenue was a 
desert; now it is covered with pretty little houses, quite new, palaces of 
yesterday, built in four feet of garden. On my right was the ancient 
garden of that farmer of the public revenue, Beaujon. Beaujon was one 
of the fabulous financiers of the past century; financiers without talent 

and without foresight, made rich by one chance of the ante-chamber, and 

ruined by another; oppressors of the people, themselves devoured in 

turn by the great lords : robbers here, robbed there; people who were ac- 
ainted with no other iadustry, than usury and the loan of money on | 
ledge,—but the pledge given them is the bread of the poor, it is the | 
sweat of the miserable, and on such pledges they lend millions. Never- 
heless, this large garden, in which is an hotel of marble and gold, for- 
nerly belonged tu this slave of excise and salt duty. He died insolvent, 
and almost as poor as the great Corneille, but before ruining, as he had 
enriched, himself, before dying alone, abandoned by every one, he foun- 
ded the hospital which bears his name, thinking that, an expiation for | 
the scandalous manner in which he had obtained his fortune! When he 
had disappeared from the world in which he had made so much noise, | 
the gardens of this farmer general Beaujon, were for a long time the | 


rendezvous of the people, who came there to enjoy themselves, without | 
thinking, by what tortures, those whe preceded had adorned them ;—af- 
ter the people came others less innocent,—spetulators,—who have cut 
iown the trees, destroyed the flowers, spoiled the turf, dispersed the 
birds which sang so sweetly, and built a town upon all this ruin! It isa 
delightful spot, and is, by degrees, becoming inhabited ; only let them as- 
semble here some good contemporary names, a few young and beautiful 
women, the honor and wit of the Parisian conversation, and the fortune 
of this place will be made. Inthe mean time, the Amphions who built 
these houses, have inscribed atthe head of the principal avenue, the great 
poetical name of this age—Chateaubriand. 

Quite at the enc of the avenue, in the centre of the Place de la Con- 
corde,—after having passed several theatres in the open air, where horn- 
players, singers, monkeys, and strolling actors, fill the air with their 
noises, and their indefatigable tricks,—stop, if you please, before a king, 
dethroned it is true, but not till after he had stood for ages. Pause be- 
fore this superb stranger, who has, with so much majesty, reigned over 
the plains of past time, an oriental conquest, a splendid victory, but also 
a splendid defeat. This is the way to fall when one must fail! to sur- 
render when one must surrender! to die when death comes! But what 
a fall! To fall there, where his kingdom is nothing but a desert—to 
raise hia head here, over thirty-two millions of men! To surrender, it 
is true, but to surrender only to France, which passes through a thou- 
sand perils and a thousand fatigues, to bring him back in triumph; to die 
after a life of three thousand years, the life of the Pyramids, but to return 
to life, for yet another three thousand years, in the great modern 
Babylon, and to see so many victorious and eloquent generations passing 
and dying at his feet, like crowds of ants! This can scarcely be called 

| 


a fall; thisis tobe greater than Alexander, happier than Napoleon. Do 
you ask the name of this fallen hero? the fate of this noble exile? and 
from what throne he fell? this model for ever worthy of imitation by 
all dethroned kings,—my answer is, It is the obelisk of the Luxor. 
Mehemet Ali, the regenerator of Egypt, or, if you prefer it, the first 
man of business,—that deceiver, who bas lately tried to kindle a univer- 
sal war,—that barbarian, who has all the canning of great politicians,— 
in one of those genocrous fits, which, because they cust but little, are so 
natural to the masters of the East, gave the king of France the two 
charmiug obelisks of the Luxor;—Luxor, which was the suburb of 
Thebes, as the obelisks are only the advanced guards of the pyramids.— 
Charles X., to respond properly to the politeness of the pacha, sent a ves- 
sel to bring him this singular present, in proper time and place. There 
is a French proverb, which says, Small presents kecpup friendship.— 
The pacha knew the proverb, and treated the French accordingly. How- 
ever, the present was not one to be despised. 
Picture to yourself a single block of stone, twenty-four feet high ; its 
color a beautiful red. You would say this exquisite stone was transpa- | 
rent, it dazzles you with its beauty; it is slender and delicate, and is co- | 
vered with a thousand hieroglyphical characters, which will for a long | 
time, torment the Champollions, present and to come. They were obli- | 


) 
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ged to seek this long stone in the desert, to take it down from its almost 





| eternal foundation, where it had stood erect for three thousand years.— 
| When lowered, it was necessary to diga canal to bring the Luzor ta 


the sea; but once on the sea, what care, what trouble, what effort was 
necessary, what dangers were to be encountered! If the vessel had 
overset, the obelisk would have been lost for ever ! 

In direct opposition to another French proverb, which says, Men meet, 
but mountains stand still, this mountain of the East has at last arrived, 
within the walls of astonished Paris. Fora long time, Paris had expec- 
ted the obelisk, with that eager, childlike curiosity which forms its hap- 
piness, when suddenly, one day, a long vessel, or rather a long bier of a 
funeral color, was seen to arrive in the Seine. It was the obelisk, in its 
mortal covering. Atthis sight the astonishment was universal: ‘“ What 
is it, and where doesit come from?’’ The Parisians descended by thou- 
sands, into the dismasted careen, and through the disjointed boards, 
looked at the dumb and motionless stranger. After the people, rushed 
the savans to examine it; and one of the wisest of them, even fell into 
the river, nay, would have been drowned, had it not been for a brave 
seaman, who had come from Egypt to these calm and shallow waters, 
and found himself almost as much a stranger in them, as the obelisk.— 
Alas! after having saved a savant who could not swim, the very same 
evening this unfurtunute mariner fell from the top of his canoe into this 
pool, which people call the Seine, and, horrible to relate, was drowned 
in this four foot of water! To come from so great a distance, to tear 
Cleopatra’s needle from its base, to bring it to thls hole, and to die in 
this muddy ard unwholsome puddle! What a death! 

That the obelisk might recover from its fatigue, they laid it softly down 
in the bed of the Seine. There it passed the winter, under th ice, no 
doubt regretting its sand and its sun. At present, the obelisk is erect, 
perhaps foran age or two, inthe centre of the most beautiful city in the 
world. Alas! who can say, if this fatal stone is not doomed, a second 
time to reign over a desert? 

Bat I had seen too much for a first day; I was almost dazzled; I 
had closed my eyes, and did not open them again, til! I reached the 
court of the Hotel des Princes, in one of the finest streets in Paris. 

The Hote! des Princes is a spacious and splendid house, where as- 
semble, most harmoniously, all kiads of princes, or, if you prefer it, all 
kinds of birds of passage. If you saw from a distance, this hive, where 
all che dialects of Europe are spoken, you would say it wawthe tower of 
Babel, afver the confusion of tongues. To this hospitable house all may 


| come, for all find, without fail, an apartment, a room, even if it must 


be a very smali one, to suit the purse. The first floor is rightly appro- 
priated tothe happy and the wealthy of the earth. There you will find 
all the luxury and all the comfort of great houses. Errard’s piano, that 
unrivalled instrument—the clock, which marks so accurately the hour 
for ambition or pleasure—the carpet of Aubusson—the Venetian glass— 
the curious paintings—the rare furniture,—nothing is wanting. There 
is asaloon for Madame, a study for Monsieur, an ante-chamber for your 
attendants; indeed you may have everything, which is necessary for ele- 
gant life. To each bell is attached an active servant, a sylph in the li- 
very of the house. A little higher, the silence is greater, the servants 
less numerous, the bell less imperious, the eagerness not so great, the 
obedience slower, the spare more confined. At this height, our prince 
of the Hotel des Princes is nothing more than an honest citizen; a 
bridegroom for the province, who wishes to show Paris to his bride; a 
gentleman retired from business; a fine fellow who wants nothing in 
Paris but its pleasures, and who only has a bed there, for the purpose of 
sleeping init. What does it signify then to him, what sort of a room he 
has, when he only spends an hour aday init? But if you ascend one 
or two stories higher, you find yourself in a new world, where some 
are beginning, and others are finishing, their course; old men ruined, 
young ones without money, solicitors without credit, dreams, nothings, 
deceptions, vanities; and also hope, love, youth, carelessness, happiness! 
Every member of this little state lives in peace with his neighbor; they 


| are not acquainted with each other; they live like recluses, each in his 


cell; they speak to each other, without ever asking names or rank; they 
go and come, they laugh, they sing, they are ill: one takes a dancing-les- 
son, in the next apartment to another who is dying: this man leaves, full 
of joy; that one arrives, with tears in his eyes. All the great coquettes 
of Europe, singing birds, cosmopolitan sylphs, all the heroes hero- 


| ines of the ballet, princes and princesses, pass and repass through the 


Hotel des Princes; they go and return; they are always in motion; 


| laughing—singing—Bon jour '—Bon soir !—is all you hear from them. 


What a singular world this hotel is! It is an open camp, in which you 


| may see all kinds of ephemeral passions, transitory sorrows, and easily 


gratified ambitions. Chance and opportunity preside over this strange 
universe; every man for himself is its motto. But there is one hour 
in each day, one solemn hour, when all differences of rank and fortune 
are forgotten. At six o'clock, when the dinner-bell is rung, you may see 
the guests assembling, from every part of the house: this one comes 
from the first floor, that one descends from the garret; no matter—they 
will sit together, and eat withthe sameappetite. The table is leng, spa- 
cious, and splendid. To see the golden candlesticks, full of wax pv 
—the interminable table-cloths, so beautifully white—the rooms deco- 
rated with flowers,—you would think it was some splendid fete: it is the 
daily fete, or, more properly speaking, the daily dinner. What a pro 
blem to solve! For a sum, hardly large enough to pay for a meal, at 
some restaurateur’s in the Palais Royal, you have the use of the long 
table, the well-warmed room, the numerous servants, the dazzling can- 
dies, the large service of plate, the experienced cook, the three courses, 
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in which nothing has been forgotten, that earth, forest, fresh water, or | then to his labor, but this time with an energy which bad in it something 


salt, could produce;—all these are at your service, traveller! And at 
the same time, the soft voices of well-dressed and clever women are 
around you; great names, both French and foreign, are pronounced in 
your ears; the French wines—those wines which have bad at least as 
much effect, in making France popular, as the language of the country, 
—+sparkle and shine in their beautifully colored crystals. What enjoy- 
ment! what eaters! what admirable egotists! They talk of our free- 
dom, at the American tables d’hote ; those who speak of it with so much 
bitterness, have never dined at the table d’hote of the Hotel des I rinces. 
It is quite true, that as soon as dinner is over, French politeness is at- 
tentive, and eager to show itself. They have eaten the best fruit at table, 
without offering any to the lady next them; yes, but then they would ne- 
ver consent to pass before her. The French are more polite than the 
Americans, perhaps, but most certainly they are equally ill-bred. 

When I reached the Hotel des Princes, I was in that state of stupor, | 
which the sudden view, of a variety of striking ebjects will inevitably 
produce. Nothing is more fatiguing and wearisome, than prolonged ad- 
miration. Thus I saw nothing, the first evening, of what I have now 
described to you. I allowed myself to be conducted to the apartment, 
which, in the opinion of my host, would suit me; for it is he who gives 
the final judgment, as to what number in his universe you shall oceupy, 
at so much per day. As soon as I entered my room, which appeared to 
me a very tolerable one, I opened the window;—it overlooked one of | 
the most curious boulevards of Paris; but it was the hour when the 
city, tired with the labor and the feelings of the day, had resigned itself | 
to sleep; it was the hour of silence, of repose—the hour when every | 
thing is hushed, even ambition. I closed my window, saying to the 
sleeping city, @ demain! ; 

I called, and the waiter obeyed my summons. After having given 
him my orders, I went into my bedroom. ‘Will Monsieur sleep here r 
said the worthy man, with a look of slight alarm. “ Why do you ask, 
I seplied, “and what is there so frightful in sleeping here?” The man 
hesitated a moment, and then said, “If Monsieur does not like his ac- 
commodations to-night, he can change his room to-morrow.” : 

He left me, and I went to bed, in that state of delightful sleepiness, 
and almost oriental stupor, which is natural to a man who has travelled 
fifty leagues, before reaching Paris, and who, within the three last hours 
of his life, has seen more incredible wonders, has picked up more foreign 
news, and has found out raore of social greatness and misery, than he 
ever sawin bia childhood, imagined in his youth, or will see again, through 
the rest of his days. 


THE VISION. 


And now I hada vision, sweeter than Icould possibly have conceived. 
I slept. How long I had slept, I am ignorant; but suddenly, in the | 
midst of my first slumber, a repose I had been anticipating for twenty 
days, while I was still gently rocked, by that delightful motion of the 
post-chaise, which follows the traveller even to his couch, I heard, or 
thought I heard, the most touching and refined melodies. It was indeed 
exquisite harmony; and [ can speak upon this subject as a connoisseur— 


talented musicians, I possess, in my head and heart. Music has been 
the great study, or what amounts to the same thing, the great passion of 
my life. Beethoven and Mozart, Haydn and Gluck, Weber and Nicolo, 
Paesiello and Rossini,—I am well acquainted with them all. Neverthe- 
less, I was now listening to marvellous harmony ; and, strange to say, it 
was quite new tome. The hand that played this invisible piano, if it 
was a piano, had a firm bold touch, with an admirable mixture of judg- 
ment and passion. At first it was a timid and mysterious sound, but 
soon it became clear, grand, and natural. I did not even try to ascer- 
tain, whether I was awake, or whether I was indulged with a dream; I 
listened, and admired, and very soon wept. Whata vast number of 
ideas in this extraordinary performance! How full of genius were those 
sounds! The man went from one passion to another, from griet to joy, 
from a curse to a prayer, from hate to love,—and still continued, without 
taking breath, without stopping: he played in the true style of genius! 

What aman! Thoughtful even in his transports, spirited even in his 
stillness, he carried to the greatest extent, the expression of Christian | 
charity, and the frenzy of vengeance. I knew nothing of this lamentable 
history, of which the principal details were passing confusedly before 
me; but I heard enough to understand, that it was full of catastrophes. 
What was his end—his plan—his dream?—To what vengeance was he 
advancing? I could not tell. He was not bewildered by the expression 
of so many grand thoughts; nor by the chaos, into which he could, with 
one word, throw light. On the contrary, he sported with the disorder ; 
he blended and confounded, at pleasure, all the elements of this imposing 
work. Alas! without suspecting it, I was present at the completion of 
one of those immortal things, which men call masterpieces. ' 

I was dumb, confounded, delighted; I held my breath, and said to | 
that sweet sleep I had so much desired, Begone! : 

But sleep rested upon my moistened eyelids to listen. 

The invisible genius stopped. You would have said, to’ hear him so 
abruptly quit this nocturnal drama, that the passionate inspiration he 
had been obeying, had suddenly left him. The man was evidently pos- 
sessed with some great i which he had difficulty in thoroughly real- 
izing; buthe was one of ersons who are not easily discouraged. I 
heard him walk his room witimeasured steps; then he threw himself 
into a chair, as if he would sleep for en hour. Vain effort! there is no 
sleep for the work of a thought, which is not yet complete. He returned 


| tion hf an immense city, which hastens to its business. 


for every great idea which has proceeded from the head and heart of 


| of those in the Rue de Richelieu, ) young and pretty girls, with fair s 


of despair. And what a scene, or rather, what adrama, did he pourtray 
that night! What touching sympathy! what terror! and what love, 
were expressed by these sweet notes! Cries of grief came from his 
soul, but they were so sad, so tender, so terrible, that he himself felt the 


| sob, towhich he gave utterance. What rapture, what transport, and 


what depth in this passion! Pure and melancholy voices ascended from 
this abyss. You could hear the sounds of the condemned from this open 
pit. There were a thousand terrors clashing witha thousand hopes. | 
was bewildered by it, and cried out for mercy and help! But at last all 
ceased, all became calm, all died away, and sleep again took posséssion 
of me; or rather, my dream continued, and I dreamed of you, ye harps, 
spoken of in scripture, hung upon the willows of the Euphrates ! 

The next morning, when my host came to my room, to ask if Monsieur 
wanted any thing, my first word was, Who is it then? I was pale, be- 
wildered, transported. I frightened the man. “ Ah Monsieur,” cried 
he, clasping his hands, “I see how it is, they have given you the room 
next to Meyerbeer!’’ And it was really he—it was Meyerbeer! It was 
the inspired author of Robert le Diable, the celebrated poet of the Hu- 
guenots; Meyerbeer, the king of modern art, the man who has made 
even Rossini draw back, the triumphant Meyerbeer! And do you know 
what music it was, that I had heard during the night? It was the al- 
ready burning sketch, the first cries, the sudden griefs, the passions of 
that new drama, called Le Prophete, which no one haa yet heard except 
myself, in my sleeping-room at the Hotel des Princes. 

Such was my initiation into the mysteries of Parisian art; it was a 
happy commencement. 


MORNING, 

When I awoke,—or, to speak more correctly, when I thought it was 
time to awake, for I had scarcely closed my eyes, to escape from the en 
chantment which surrounded me,—all Paris was stirriag near my hotel. 
It was no longer the promenade of the evening before, so listless and so 
idle, under the trees of the boulevard ; it was the thick and jostling mo- 
There is no city 


in the world which passes more easily than Paris, from motion to repose, 
from business to pleasure; she is as ready to gain gold as to spend i 
liberally. In Italy, when the angelus rings (the bell which announces 
the commencement of a particular prayer,) every prefane thonght is im- 
_ the hand of his 


mediately arrested. The young lover forgets to 
mistress, that he may make the sign of the cross; the next minute, every 

sion takes the upper hand, until the angelus ringa again. The 
Deandiene of Paris is a kind of idolater, like the Italian of Naples or 
Rome; only, that which stops him in the midst of his perpetual motion, 
is not the angelus, it is pleasure. There are times in the day when the 
busiest Parisian necessarily reposes. For instance, at five o'clock in the 
evening, all the labor of Paris, so active and so ardentin the day, ceases 
and stops suddenly, as if by enchantment; but to make amends for this, 
at seven in the morning, life, motion, eager speculation, the gambling of 
the bourse, intrigues round the ministers, intrigues in the saloon, the la- 
bor of thought, the labor of the body, the hurried races through the city, the 
life of the manceuvrer, and the life of the statesman,—all commence at 
the same time; suddenly the deserted streets are filled with a crowd of 
sellers and buyers; the Parisian silence is broken, by a thousand different 
pitiless cries. 

At this hour, every thing is sold in the streets; the milkwoman ar- 
rives, drawn by her horse, and establishes herself under a porte-cochere, 
—there surrounded by her tin cans, as a sovereign king is surrounded 
by his guards, and defended by her faithful bull-dog, much better thar. the 
King of the French is defended by the police ;—the milk-woman is en- 
throned, and reigns for two hours. This was my amusement every morn- 
ing. How many times have I placed myself at the window, only for the 
purpose of seeing this youthful and solemn peasant, distributing here and 
there, right and left, with an avaricious hand, her pure milk mixed with 
fresh water! Round the milk-woman, crowd incessantly the chamber- 
maids of the neighboring houses ;—these are, for the most part (I —_ 

ins 
rosy cheeks, good figures, mischievous looks, aud little feet. There is a 
whole future of three years of love, in all these young and pretty slaves 
of Parisian coquetry. They ccme, one after the other, or at the same 
time, for their daily supply of milk, holding in their hands, jugs, more or 
less aristocratic, by which the mistresses they serve may easily be re- 
cognized; for the pretty girls themselves all wear a similar costume, 
namely, flowing dresses, fine white stockings, fanciful neck-handker- 
chiefs, and round their small heads, Indian foulards, coquettishly and 
tastily arranged, turned, and twisted, so that nothing is prettier or more 
graceful, than their little mischievous heads, enveloped with silk, varie- 
gated with a thousand colors. And what excitement in those little heads, 


| and what beatings of heart under these transparent handkerchiefs, and 


how well those small white necks are set off by the black glossy hair! 
It isa charming female population, truly! 

Some of them come, alert and joyous, carrying beautiful China jugs;— 
they scarcely condescend tolook whether the measure is full; they hardly 
appear to recognise the haughty milk-woman. These are the eristocrats 
of the ante-room; they will soon themselves become great ladies and 
have servants in their turn. Such changes of fortune are not rare in 
Paris. Beauty, youth, this gentillesse, asit is prettily called in French 
(and I know no English word that will express it,) bring about these 
changes every day. She who was the servant, the mistress of 
the mistress. Then she throws aside her Indian foulard for an Italian 
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twenty years fora cold prudish look. All the waiting maids of Paris 
will become great ladies, naturally and without trouble, if you will only 
give them the opportunity ! : 

After these noble waiting maids, come other servants not so high, but 
equally good-louking ; these are in attendonce upon the citizens. They 
have scarcely one foot in Parisian luxury. Until their ambitious views 
are realized, by admission into the establishment of some fine lady, they 
do as they can, and serve a whole househeld. The morning is, for these 
young persons, the hour of liberty ; they tell the milk-woman their little 
vexations of the previous evening, their hopes for tho day; with these 
ephemeral beings, the whole of life is summed up in these words, fast 
ae this morning! Theynever say to-morrow ;—to.morrow is so 

ar off! 

Very soon arrives, in her turn, the us ful servant,—that serions, mel- 
ancholy being, whom the Parisian, by asingular irony calls his bonne. 
The bonne is the tyrant of the house; she only, has a will of her own, 
and does just as she pleases. She beats the children, she scolds the 
husband, she is a spy upon Madame, she favors certain friends of the 
family, and shuts the door upon certain others. This cruel despotism is, 
nevertheless, tolerated by all the poor citizens, whodo not know How to 
shake it of, without being obliged themselves to undertake the little 
details of household economy. As to being free men, I know nothing 
less free, strictly speaking, than the citizens of Paris. He obeys every 
body, except himself. He obeys his wife, who, up to thirty years of age, 
is a frivolus coquette, and when past thirty, is peevish and spiteful. He 
obeyes his children, who are all little prodigies; he carries them in his 
arms while infants, and afterwards upon his shoulders. He obeys his 
bonne, and this is a perfect obedience ; he only eats when his Lonne makes 
him, he only drinks when his Jonne allows him, he rises and goes to bed 
at the command of his Lonne, even the dog of his bonne he must take 
out to walk, and woe be to him, if he forgets to caress her cat. Poor 
man! And perhaps you think these are all his tyrants? Undeceive your- 
self. There is below, at the door of his house, a tyrant, a spy, a calum- 
niator, always ready, always awake, always prejudiced aguinst the citi- 
zen. This tyrant, this spy, this calumniator, is the portress, ur the por- 
ter of the house ; sometimes, it is both combined. 

The portress leaves home after the bonne, and when the waiting 
woman has returned with her milk. The waiting maid is too young, 
and has too many pleasant and fine things to do, to sympathize much 
with the donne, who is forty years old, and the portress, who is sixty. 
There are some virtues which it seems natural, and therefore easy, for 
youth to practise. Thus the young servant condescends to take a very 


| 
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chapeau, her printed calico dress for a silk one, the blooming joy of her | on, every morning, round a canof milk? Milk, that innocent beverage, 


that drink of the Idyl, that poetical emblem of purity: milk, so often 
sung by Theocritus and Virgil: milk, which thus becomes, in every cor- 
ner of Paris, a sort of muddy stream, round which are collected all the 
ante-room falsehoods, and all the kitchen slanders of the neighborhood ! 

And what will surprise you nota little, is, that in Paris, all the houses, 
(I mean the richest, and handsomest, and best inhabited,) are subjected 


| tothis frightful despotism! Here is the hotel of a nobleman; the exte- 


rior is magnificent; gold and silk glisten in the drapery of the windows; 
the court is full of English horses and richly emblazoned carriages. En- 
ter. Before seeing the master and mistress of this beautiful place, you 
are forced to come in contact with a dirty portress, who is washing her 
linen ina tub, her child, who ia roasting meat at the corner of the fire, or 


| her husband, who is making shoes in the darkest corner of his den; all 


which proves, that nothing is perfect under the sun. 

And when each house has thus received its supply of milk, the stove is 
lighted, the morning coffee is made, and it is not until the coffee has 
been sipped, that the Parisian day begins. 

To speak the truth, this cafe au lait is sorry stuff, and very difficult of 
digestion. Itis composed of a little hot water, resembling milk, a black 
roasted powder, pounded and pulverized at the grocer’s, and beet-root 


| sugar,—and is accompanied by a small piece of bread. Such is the cur- 


rent and daily breakfast of cits and citesses, servants and masters. A 
great politician has calculated, that the surest method of stopping a re- 
volution, or suspending a Parisian tumult, would be to close the barrier 
against the milk-women. This passion for cafe au lait is so great, that 
under the empire, and during the continental war, the Parisian paid 
eighteen franks a pound for coffee, andas much for sugar, that he might 
not be deprived of his usual breakfast. At that time, he who was rich 
enough, still to have his coffee and sugar, break fasted at his gate or win- 
dow, from vanity. Many took their coffee without sugar, as the Ara- 
bians do. Even now, when coffee and sugar are very common commo- 
dities, you may see placarded in Paris, chesnnt coffee, beet-root coffee, 
and all sorts of coffee, in which there is every thing but coffee. This 
horrible decoction has the double advantage, of affording no sustenance 
to the man who drinks it, and giving to the affected women who take it, 


| a livid and sickly paleness, which much resembles the jaundice. I hope 


little part, in thie dirty babbling, this underband slander. Lisette or Julie | 


is rather the friend of her mistress than her servant; she knows her 


most concealed secrets, she is naturally initiated into the mysteries of this | 


boudoir which she shares. It is she who dresses her mistress in the 


morning, who undresses her at night; she sees the tears in her eyes, she | 


hears the sighs that issue from her heart, she notices her joyous smile, 
she is always on her mistress’s side, that is, for the lover; and against 
the husband. These are the employments, the pleasures, and the business 
of Lisette. Young women understand each other, so easily and so 
well. They are so fond of anything connected with love! Love equal- 
izes rank so quickly! How then could Lisette join with these two rapa- 
cious, discontented, jealous old women—the portress and the donne ? 
Lisette, when she has obtained her milk, slowly ascends the staircase, 
and goes to preper? her own breakfast, and that of her mistress, recall- 
ing meantime that Madame returned yesterday very late, and without 
her bouquet; that she had forgotten her right hand glove, and was so 
agitated, so happy. Lisette and her mistress breakfast, this morning, 
from the same ase, from the same supply of milk, and perhaps from 
the same cup. People at twenty years old eat so little! 

Do you see that equivocal being, with inquiring looks, slanderous 
mouth, and twisted hair? That is the portress. The pertress is natu- 
rally a malicious being, Every house in Paris has its portress nestled 
in a hole at the foot of the staircase; and from the bottom of this hole, 
this bloodshot and malevolent eye observes all who go in, and all who go 
out. These ears of King Midas listen to all that is said, and all that is 


ee 


not said; she questions, she expounds, even silence; and from the bot- | 


tom of its hole, this poisonous serpent’s tongue casts its venom, on the 
most irreproachable people in the house. The portress is calumny per- 
sonified; she tears, with her black nails, every reputation that is entrust- 


the milkwoman, all the histories, true or false, of the house that is under | 


her care. On the first floor, the bailiff will pay a visit to-morrow; this 


tleman quarrels with his wife; that wife steals her husband’s clothes.— 
Do you know why the people on the third floor have bought a pot of flow- 
ers? And that person on the fourth, who came home the other day, in 
a hackney coach with the blinds dewn? Every day, a flood of calumnies 
pours round the milkwoman, I will not say like her milk, but like the 
mud in the streets. The bonne, not to be outdone by the portress, im- 
proves upon the stories of the latter. The bonne knows fewer histories 
than the portress, but then she’ knows them better. She sees her victims 
nearer. She recounts then, how her master, the other day, pawned his 
plate; how her mistress borrowed a shaw! or a veil, of one of her friends, 
to wear to the theatre. And these horrible Megwras descant principally, 
on the misery of their masters. It seems to be their greatest delight, 
to calculate the ruin of the man whose bread they eat, and under whose 
roof they dwell. Is it not sad and painful, to see such a debate carried 


these are details a la Trollope, sufficient to please you. 

What amused me most, in thisstudy of the little Parisian world, was, 
to see the milk-woman, at last, wher all her milk was exhausted, put 
her cans again into her little cart, gather up the reins of her horse, whis- 
tle to her terrible bull dog, and set out at a hand trot, throwing, as she 
passed, an ironical glance of contempt, at those foolish houses, where 
the young servants are as coquettish as their mistresses, and where the 
old servants are so many insatiable despots. Stupid houses! that take 
Seine water for pure milk, and that nourish at their gates, those venom- 
ous reptiles called porters. 

I fancied I could hear the milk-woman, a robust and intelligent pea- 
sant, speaking thus, to herself;—‘ Fools! I take from your city, two 
things, which you would never receive from us peasants;—I carry off 
your money and your secrets.” 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 

After the opera, which enters more or less into the life of every Pari- 
sian, what the fashionables of Paris prefer, above all things,—though 
you will doubtless think it most unlikely,—is a religious ceremony; but 
it must be a beautiful ceremony, full of pomp and dramatic effect; for 
instance, a burial, a marriage, or, betterstill, a sermon. There is in Pa- 
ris more than one church, which is quoted to you, for the brilliancy of its 
lights, the perfume of its incense, the beautiful voices of its singers, and 
the number of its choristers. They tell you of the curate’s laces, of the 
richness ef his ornaments, and the embroidery of his surplice, just in the 
same way as they would speak of the shawls and dresses of some great 
coquette. What would you have? The church does not choose to be 
abandoned for the theatre ; she therefore defends herself in the best way 
she can, and even with worldly arms. You wish fer singing, music, 
beautiful ladies, fine dresses, good authors; here you will find them all. 
The church will become a theatre, the chapel a boudoir; they will build 
profane little temples, expressly for the use of the frivolous affected wo- 
men, in the neighborhood of the Chassee d’Antin. Oh my American 
brothers. so pedantic and so stiff; oh my English cousins-german, you 


| who pride yourselves upon the austerity, with which you celebrate the 
edtoher. Listen! Wear her repeating, at the corner of the street, to | 


holy sabbath, do me the kindness, to enter one of these places of wor- 
ship, where every thing is arranged to please the eye. It isa high day : 


| the bells have been ringing since morning. The porters have put on 
mother beats her children; those children beat their mother; this gen- | 


their fine liveries, the ushers have decked their proud necks with the sil- 
ver chain, the whole church is loaded with hangings, and chandeliers 
filled with wax candles; the choristers are dressed in white, the Levites 
have assumed their most beautiful rebes; by degrees arrive, the most 
amiable devotees of the neighborhood, who are but little accustomed to 
devotion. The street is filled wtth carrriages and horses, the Church 
with the prettiest and handsomest catholics: and wherever there are 
ladies, men, as a matter of course, make their appearance. For the 
church, the costume is not the same as for the opera; the dress is less 
striking, the figure less shown ; you do not see the head uneuvered, to be 
sure, but then what new bonnets, what velvets, what embroidery! they do 
not look full at each other, but only side-ways; they speak in a low voice, 
and hardly dare to bow to each other. They are the same people, but 
at this moment, they are playing a different part. They are playing at 
the game, of hearing mass or chanting vespers. In what atmosphere 
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are you? You yourself do not know. The thousand perfumes which 
fill the sacred spot, have no resemblance to the incense which the priests 
are burning. 
hale a thousand odors, which are of themselves sufficient to distract you 
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| 


The patchouli, the eau de Portugal, the sweet smeils ex- | 


from any idea of God. Butsilence! they are about to sing; not to sing | 
the psalms which containso much Christian austerity, not to recite the | 


awful prophets; they have wisely suppressed al! these terrors; or at 


least if they stil! sing them, it is to new airs, little melodies, full of grace | 


and brilliancy. That the illusion may be more complete, it is the opera 
singers, who become the church singers, 


The evening before, they were | 


exclaiming in their loudest voice, I love you! I adore you! return my | 


affection, my beloved! 


illa! or the Super flumina Babylonis, Illic flevimus! &c. And, won- 


In the morning, they sing the Dies ire, dics | 


derful to relate! if they were entirely occupied with love, while in their | 
amorous ecstacy, they are now equally taken up with melancholy and | 


mourning, in their chanted lamentations: 
young catechumens suddenly beat time, by a charming little nod. 
unfortunately, one of the invisible singers happens te insert a note, 
which is not in the scale, suddenly you see all the brows knitted, and 


At these delicate sounds, our | 
If | 


with a little more, the house of the Lord would resound with the sharp | 


sounds, of which artists have so mach fear! . . This is what 
is called, by courtesy, a religious ceremony! Then when divine service 
is finished, each leaves, looking meantime very curiously at his neighbor. 
Immediately the conversation becomes louder and more animated, Peo- 
ple ask each other, if Mr. Such-a-one did not sing well? or if he did 
not sing better, at the opera, the other day? If the curate is well? The 
curate passes, andis saluted with a smile which seems to say, The mass 
has been very fine! They tell me, that one of the curates in Paris had 
become celebrated, for the magnificence of the ceremonies of his church, 
and the good grace with which he did the honors of it. Upfortunately, 
this curate was made a bishop, and the church has again become grave, 
serivus, and Christian, so that it is no more frequented, than the other 
hurches in Paris. 

We are in the Chaussee d’Antin, and in a quarter quite new, inhabited 
by the marchionesses of the Rue du Helder, the countesses of the Place 
Breda. Have they not built here a pretty little church? so delicate, so 
well painted, so cool in summer, so warm in winter, that the ladies con- 
sider it an honoz to perform their devotions in this beautiful spot. It is 
here, amongst all kinds of handsome arm-chairs, covered with velvet 
cushions, that you may read in every variety of letter, the name of Fan- 
ny Ellsler. Fanny Elisler, your divinity, my brothers of the New World, 


her whom the French have made you Americans, carry in triumph! 
Fanny Elisler! this, then, is the velvet on which she kneels, the arm- 
chair which supports her, the footstool on which she approaches heaven, | 
she, the profane and frivolous creature, whose mind and belief are sum- | 
med up in the dance! 


On this Christian velvet, what can she say in a 
low voice to the serious and awful God? What prayers can she ms Poa 
to Him? And how can the holy Ged receive this rose-colored paternos- 
ter, pronounced between two jests, ortwo smiles? Assuredly, it is only 
in France, that you can meet such contrasts. This is the only country, 
where you will find thus blended in the same censor, sacred and profane 
incense,—where the Magdalen, not a penitent, brings to the foot of the 
cross, the exuberance of her enthusiasm and her spirit. But [neverthe- 
less, so it is,—at the bottom of these worldly frivolities, you will find not 
only religious ideas, but religious influence, such as itis. This man who 
has lived a graceless life, wishes to die well, and he calls dying well, 
having at his death-bed, a priest who will close his eyes, and say to his 
soul, ‘ Depart, Christian soul! Profisciscere, anima Christiana.” 


| no one!” 


Another, who has led the wildest life, throwing to the winds his contrary | 


passions, his soul, his mind, the past, the future, all that he is, all thathe | 


may be,—suddenly, some fine morning, discovers that this is not life,— 
that life is a serious thing, and that he must become honorable and de- 
yout; then he recalls with transpert, his father’s house, the domestic 
roof, the white hairs of his grandfather, the smile of his mother, the hap- 
py darlings of his father, and his own joyous infantile cries, when he 


was buta spoiled child. Sweet and holy visions of domestic happiness | 


and glory! At first, he repulses these remembrances, as a man repulses 
the first approach of remorse. He says to himself—“ It is impossible ! 
I am too old, it is too late; the life which I have adopted is too agreea- 
ble, for me to renounce it; a life of festivals, of enchantment, of love 
and passion, and delirium of every kind; it is too late!’ But this said, 


the sweet domestic vision reappears, showing him, in the distance, a | 


young and pretty wife, and lively, charming children. It is done, our 
man is half conquered; he does not yet acknowledge his defeat, but he 
does better than acknowledge it, he loves it, he is proud of it. For, in 
the midst of his reform, he has already discovered the beautiful young 


upon his name the sweet eclat of her beauty and her virtues. 
ness! the task is much easier than you first imagined, young man. 
ciety has not repulsed you forever,—on the contrary, she returns to you 
with joy, she holds out her hands to you, at the same time that you ex- 
tend yours to her; she rejoices over your victory, while you rejoice over 
your defeat. And now the altar is decorated, the church is filled with 
incense and harmony, the organ burats forth in a thousand joyous sounds, 
the wax lights diffuse their uncertain clearness, a crowd of beauties have 
run toasaist at this marriage, of which the whole city is full ;—at last, 
here is the young couple; how pretty is the bride! what grace in her 
carriage ! what taste in her dress! with what serious joy does her deli- 
cate little head bow under the blessing of the priest! Now, all conver- 
wation is stopped, every one listens, every one looks, and prays. Even 


the Voltairian himself, he who has learned in the school of his master, to 
ridicule and question every thing, is moved, from the bottom of his sou) : 
the fact is, that on the great occasions of life, the united prayer, the bri!- 
liancy of the altar, the voice of the priest, the sound of the organ, the 
display, the pomp, and the majesty of the catholic church, are not with- 
out having their ‘influence, on the destinies and the future happiness, of 
the man who summons to his aid, religious ideas. Every mind feels the 
need of this assistance, and in this incredulous country, it has always 
been so. When in the height of his power and his glory, Napoleon 
Buonaparte summoned Pope Pius VII. from Rome itself, and from the 
heights of the Vatican, there was excited round his Holiness a unani- 
mousenthusiasm. The whole of France, the France of Voltaire and of 
Diderot, of Robespierre and St. Just, prostrated itself, before the steps of 
the holy old man. The pontiff, melted even to tears, no longer recognised 
the awful kingdom of unbelief and storms. He asked himself, if these 
were the same Frenchmen, who had caused a woman of infamous cha- 
racter to ascend the high altar of the church of Notre Dame de Paris, 
the same Frenchmen, who had, by the hand of the executioner, put to 
death, the grandson of St. Louis, the king of Fiance, and not only the 
king of France, but his wife, and almost his whole family? Yes, it is 
the same France, revolutionary and Christian France; the France of 
Marat and M, de Chateaubriand, the same country which published the 
Rights of Man, and the Genie du Christianisme. 

The farther he advanced into this strange kingdom, the more Pope 
Pius VIL. recovered his courage and his moderation, so that his entrance 
into Paris was a real triumph. Noconquering and all-powerful king, re- 
turning to his capital city, was ever received with more unanimous trans- 
port. In thelong succession of Christians, prostrate to receive the bles- 
sing of the holy father, there was only one young man, ill-judged enough 
not te receive it respectfully. Then our holy father the pope, an austere 
and energetic Italian, who felt himself at least equal to Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, advancing towards the imprudent being who had braved him— 
“ Young man,”’ said he, ‘‘ learn that the blessing of an old man injures 
Of an old man was excellent. But I think the young one 
did well to disappear in the crowd; for at that time, the master of France 
would not have submitted patiently, to any failure of respect for his royal 
guest. 


M. BERANGER. 

Since you are in so pleasant a road, allow the crowd to disperse 
while commenting upon all the fine things which they have just heard. 
Profit by this last moment, to have one more look at some of those men, 
of whom you will be asked on your return, Did you see him ?—M. Arago, 
M. Geoffray-Saint- Hilaire, when he appears in this brilliant cohort. Do 
not look here for the poet Beranger; he lives in the memory of all, but, 
you will not meet him in any part of this great city, which he has en- 
livened with his songs. Not long since, in this same crowd, you would 
have asked to look at three very different men, the English Christian, M. 
de Talleyrand, and George Cuvier. 

And when at last your curiosity is satisfied, do not re-cross the Pont 
des Arts, abandon that to the members of the Institute, who take the 
longest road in going to the Academy, and the shortest in returning from 
it. Since we are in this beautiful part of the city, we will turn to the 
left, and at the distance of a hundred steps, we shall find the Pont Neuf. 
This is the first point which unites the two shores of this immense city. 
It has been said, that if you remain a week on the Pont Neuf, looking at 
those who pass, you will infallibly meet the man you want. This bridge 
has been traversed by the whole history of France, under its different 
phases. Here were sold pamphlets against Cardinal Mazarin, and songs 
against Louis XIV., as long as Louis XLV. allowed people to sing 
songs against him. On one corner of this peninsula, comedy was born, 
not then the comedy of Moliere, but the comedy of Tabarin, the mounte- 
bank of the Pont Neuf. Even now,—when so many bridges have been 
thrown across the Seine, when at every step you meet the Pont Louis- 
Philippe, the Pont des Arts, the Pont du Carrousel, the Pont Royal, the 
Pont des Deputes,—the Pont-Neuf is, and long will be, the passage most 
frequented by the crowd, the favorite bridge of the Parisians, who have 
placed it under the patronage of their old friend, HenryIV. On every 
side, the Pont-Neuf leads to some important place. It formerly led the 
condemned to the Greve, it still leads the lawyers to the Palais de Jus- 
tice, the accused to the prison of the Conciergerie, the suspected to the 
prefecture of police, and the peers of France to the Luxembourg. At one 
time,—when the whole of Paris lived by wit, when the conversation was 


| composed of tragedy, comedy, eloquence, and satire, when Voltaire do- 
| mineered over the eighteenth century from the boards of his Comedie 
| Francaise; when the cafe Procope was a sort of Chamber of Deputies, 
girl of whom he dreamed, the pure and innocent youth, which will shed | 


Oh happi- 
So- | 


whose decrees were without appeal,—the Pont Neuf was even more fre- 
quented than itis now. At certain hours, you might have seen passing 
und repassing, in these paths of philosophy and rebellion, all the great 
minds which have overturned or restored the world. At one time oran- 
other, or perhaps all at once, you might see Diderot, D’Alembert, Fre- 
ron, Condorcet, Piron, Beaumarchais, the whole Encyclopedia marching 


| by, with matches lighted, and standards unfurled; without speaking of 


| hospital. 


the great poet, Gilbert, who was carried fiom the cafe Procope to the 
Now, thanks to the two Chambers, thanks to the periodical 


| press, thanks to the liberty, which has penetrated into minds and man- 


{ 


ners, there are no longer knewn in Paris, such assemblies of intelligent 
minds at every hour of the night and day, such cate rebels, such revolu- 


| tions carried on behind the scenes, such pit conspiracies. Now, the Pont 


Neuf does not jead to the Theatre Francais, open to all the passions of 
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that awful hour, it leads to a closed theatre called the Odeon, and at 
last,—oh what a change !—almost opposite the place de Greve, so long 
covered with scaffolds and blood, the Pont-Neuf will conduct you, if 
you please, to the Marche-aux-Fleurs. 

A flower market in Paris, close by the Palais de Justice, not far from 

the muddy streets of the city, where vice, crime, and filth, have taken up 
their abode! a flower market in the immediate neighborhood of escaped 
g alley slaves, assassins, and forgers exposed on the scaffold. 
Is it possible? Itis even so. This is one of the singular contrasts, 
which are to be found enly in Paris. So come with me, and salute the 
monthly rose, and the spring tulip, and the laurel-rose, and the modest 
violets,—modest yesterday, but which to-day display themselves in all 
their freshness, in hopes to meet a purchaser. Come,—you will find in 
this unexpected flower garden, field flowers by the side of those which 
come from the hot-house, sweet smelling lilacs, and the magnolia 
grandiflora, the pot of mignionetre at six sous, and the proud camilla, 
the honor and the eclat of the winter soirees. Here you will see arrive, 
with all the speed of her English horses, the noble lady from the fashion- 
able faubourg. This lady, already old, has preserved none of her eva- 
nescent affections, except a great love for flowers. Nothing can now 
please or amuse her. For her, the sweetest music is but a vain sound 
lost in the air; the most beautiful painting by Rubens or Titian, is 
only a confused mixture of faded colors; poems have no longer a single 
verse which speaks to her soul; balls and fetes find her fatigued and 
satiated beforehand ; even dress displeases her. Worse yet! chatting, 
Parisian chatting, which is the joy and triumph of these fine ladies, has 
lost all its charm, if not all relish, with this poor woman. She no longer 
loves any thing, she does not wish to love any thing, and yet she does 
love thoze beautiful flowers; she is still intoxicated with their sweet soft 
odors; she knows al! the names in the floricultural calendar, she recog- 
nises the smallest blade of grass, gathered in the fields.—‘‘ Oh the white 
china asters! the sweet smelling wild thyme sung by La Fontaine! the 
periwinkle so loved by Jean Jacques! the fresh turf of former days! 
where in my childhood, the old park of my father covered me with its 
thick shade, whilst the swan glided slowly along the lake, to come and 
salute the daughter of the family!” Poor woman! these are her dreams. 
Her childhood has passed, as these exquisite flowers will quickly pass; 
her youth has vanished, as the perfume of the lily, will quickly vanish, 
that flower of the kings of France. What has become of those happy 
years, and those affections which were to be interminable? And that 
everlasting beauty, how is it that it has taken so speedy a flight? No- 
thing but ambition now remains in her heart: nothing but regrets forthe 
past. It is then among flowers, that our Parisian has come, to seek the 
only sweet and charming emotions which remain to her. And with 
what care she studies them! with what delight she carries them off! 
And, immediately on her return, what a happy hour does she spend, in 
adorning her house with them! 

Quite contrary to the great Parisian lady, who only loves flowers 
when she has nothing else left to love, the Parisian grisette loves flow- 
ers before she begins to love any thing else. The latter commences, as 
the former finishes. There is not, in all Paris, in the melancholy heights, 
in the sloping garrets, where the house sparrow hardly dares take his 
flight lest he should be giddy,—a single girl, poor and alone, who does 
not come, at least once a week, to this flower market, to enjoy the spring 
and the sky. The poor girl in Paris, who gains her living by the hurd- 
est labor, from whom an hour lost takes a portion ef her day’s bread, 
has not time to go very far in search of verdure and the sun. And as 
neither verdure, nor the sun, nor the brilliance of flowers, nor the song 


‘of birds, comes to seek her, in the frightful corners where she conceals 


her sixteen years, it is she herself who goes in search of them. Nothing 
is more delightful to see, than this poor, half clad child, coming to buy 
a whole flower garden in one single pot. She stops a long time, fearful, 
undecided, and curious; she would fein see, and smell, and take away 
all. She admires their forms, their colors, their indescribable perfume; 
she is delighted! However, she must at last conclude, by making this 
jong coveted purchase. The poor girl advances with a timid step. Ma- 
dame, says she, how much are your flowers? Your flowers! It is gen- 
erally a pot of mignionette which gives but litule hope of thriving. At 
these words, the flower woman smiles good humoredly. Of all the ho- 
nest people who gain their living by buying and selling, the flower wo- 
man has, without contradiction, the most upright conscience, and the 
most sincere good faith. She sells at a high price to the rich, but a 
very low one to the poor. She thinks she ought to encourage so good 
a passion, and that it is much better, for this young girl to buy a flower, 
to ornament her wretched little room, than a ribbon to adorn herself.— 
Thus she sells her pot of migionette, or sweet peas, almost for nothing. 
And then the young grisette goes away more happy and more triumphant, 
tnan if she had, in the presence of a notary, purchased a whole domain. 
See her light step, as she cariies off an estate in her arms, singing as 
she goes! And for a week, she experiences the greatest delight. She 
waters the sweet plant morning and evening, she sings to it her choicest 
songs, she seeks for it, some nice little corner upon the roof, by the side 
of the chimney, which protects it from the north wind. At the first ray 
of sun, which penetrates these melancholy walls, the flower is exposed 
to the pale and trembling light; at the first whistle of the north wind, 
the flower is carefully shut up in the room, and then the amiable girl does 
for her lower, what she has never done for herself; she prevents the air 
from intruding through the ill-joined door, the half open window, or the 
chimney, which has neither fire nor flame. Vain, but delightful efforts ! 
At first the humble plant, grateful for so much care, throws out bere and 


ee 


procure all that you wish ;—the libraries open to eve 
| museums, where centuries of the fine arts have hea 





there, a few scrubby leaves, which cheer the heart of the happy proprie- 
tor of this estate of half afoot; after the leaf, the fwer sometimes ap- 
ars, not the flower itself, but the hope of one. Then the grisette claps 
er hands. “Come,” ske says to her neighbors, “come and see how 
my periwinkle is flowering.” But at these first announcements of spring, 
all this hope of fertility usually stops; night and cold are more powerful 
than the zeal of the young girl; after a month of struggling and suffer- 
ing, the flower fades, languishes, and dies; it is only the shadow of a 
shadow. She weeps over it; she thinks, this time, she really will give 
up such vain delights. But how can hope be stifled in young hearts 7— 
When she has had a long fit ef weeping, she again makes another at- 


tempt, fruitless as the former, until at last, this honest passion is replaced 
by one far less honest. 


THE LOUNGER. 

The French writers of the modern school very often use a word, which 
is quite new, the word type. Whoever speaks of ‘ype, speaks of a com- 
plete character, a model man, a curieus thing. Paris is full of types, or 
rather of singular minds, of original character, out of which a good book 
might be made. The passing stranger is not very ready, in seizing these 
shadows, these differences, these eccentric singularities. It is necessary 
to walk the streets of the great city for some time, to be able to trace 
with a sure band, one of these brilliant meteors; they appear and disap- 
pear, like the cloud, or the smoke, and to overtake them, and seize their 
fugitive forms, or say to them, stop, and pass before me! is only to be 
done by a bird’s flight. Take, for example, from all these types, the 
following ;—the Flaneur,—a word quite Parisian, to represent a pas- 
sion which is quite Parisian. Not certainly but what the Englishman or 
the Russian, (fer we would condemn no one,) might with much tima 
and trouble, make an admirable faneur, (or lounger,) but no one really 
lounges, except in Paris. Paris is the principal city of loungers; it is 
laid out, built, arranged expressly for lounging. The broad quays, the 
monuments, the boulevards, the public places, the flowing water, the 
domes, the pointed spires, the noise, the movement, the dust, the carria- 
ges which pass like lightning, the active, restless, foolish crowd, the 
schools, the temples, the great men who elbow you at every corner of the 
street, the beautiful gardens, the water, the statues, the emperor Napo- 
leon whom you meet every where, the soldiers who march to the sound 
of all kinds of music,—the Palais Royal, the most immense shop in the 
world, where every thing may be bought, from the diamond of the finest 
water, tothe pearl at twenty-five cen'imes ;—the mob, the motion, the 
engravings, the old books, the caricatures, living histories of the absurd- 
ities of every day ; and the permission to do every thing, to see every 
thing, with your hands in your pockets, and a cigar in your mouh,—and 
the readiness with which you can immediately, and for very little money, 


comer,—and the 


ll their splen- 
dors,—and the academies,—and the colleges,—and de Goinreas a 


ceremonies, without reckoning what we purposely forget;—I hope this 
is a sufficiently extensive theatre for fh The Pont Neuf, a, 
the Pont Neuf alone, would supply the lounging of a thorough lounger, 
= pn bye The Pont Neuf in Paris! why, for the lounger, it is 
the E 0, universe, it is the ever changing a ; 
Pont Neuf! the Pont Neuf! x ee 
Remember that the lounger does not acknowledge that he is a loun- 
ger; on the contrary, he considers himself—happy man!—the busiest 
and most laborious person in the world. He a lounger! how can you 
imagine such a thing ; he has a perfect horror of idleness; he is hardly 
risen in the morning, before he betakes himself to his favorite work ; if 
an artist, he is at his painting ; a poet, at his poem; a statesman, at his 
correspondence. You shall see how he will work to-day, for it must be 
confessed, he is not quite satisfied with yesterday ;—yesterday he went 
out, to look for a document which he wants, some advice of whish he 
is in need, a little color for his sky, blue or black, but now he will do 
without it, he will not stir out, all day, time is too precious; it is the 
thread of which the life of man is spun. Now, says he, for work! Our 
hero heaves a sigh, and at last his resolution is taken; the color is on 
the pallet, the inspiration has come,—or the white paper is waiting for 
the laborious writer ;—yes, but there is a provoking ray of the sun shed- 
ding its bright light below in the street; or else, here is a tiresome cloud 
throwing darkness into my room ; and then it is cold,—it is warm,—my 
head is heavy. If I were to profit by this moment, to go 
and see my friend Theodore; says the lounger to himself, Theodore lives 
not far from here, he ia always at home till six o’elock, he gives good 
advice, and he really loves me; I will go, it’s only a moment's uffair.— 
On my word of honor, I shall be back immediately ; if any one calls up- 
on me, tell him to wait; and take care of my fire, and get my dinner 
for me, for I mean to work all day and part of the night. So saying to 
Madame Julien, who laughs in her sleeve, he goes out into the street.— 
He is no longer the same man. His head is raised, his chest dilates, his 
legs feel lighter, life re-ascends to his cheek, hope to his heart. He looks 
atevery thing with as much astonishment, as our first father Adam could 
have felt, when he awoke in the midst of the works of creation. At this 
moment, he has forgotten every thing; his wife, if he has a wife, (but 
more often the lounger is not married, ) his creditors, his work, his ambi- 
tion, his genius, every thing, even himself. If he were ill, he would 
forget his malady while lounging. There he is; make room for him.— 
While the crowd respectfully gives place to him, he sees it not; he min- 
gles in it without knowing it, without intending it, as wave mingles with 
wave. The crowd draws and pushes him wherever he wishes to go. 
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One day while lounging, the lounger found himself seated on the throne , 
of king Charles X., in the midst of the palace of the Tuileries. ; Under 
the fire of the Swiss, he was looking at the works of Jean Goujon, and 
the revolution, en passant, carried him into the throne-reom. Another 
day, while lounging in the Rue St. Merry, he found himself placed be- 
fore the first fire of a barricade, and he was much astonished, when, 
from one lounging to another, he found himself on the roof of the houses, 
amongst heroes and victims, so that he had been all but killed on one 
side, and had nearly received the croix d’honneur on the other. Better 
still, hie ruling passion, lounging, led our hero one day,—when he had 
been watching with much surprise, how a gate was forced,—into the 
court of assizes. But the king’s attorney gave up the suit, when they 
told him—He is a lounger! ‘The lounger is the most innocent and the 
most artless person, in this great city. He spends his life, in looking 
without seeing, in listening without hearing, in walking without making 
any progress; he admires every thing; he is like the man who cried, 
Ah! oh! andoh! ah! On his road, he notices a number of little 
mysteries, quite —— by any one else. Why that pot of flowers 
on the fifth story? Why that white curtain half diawn? Why thatlittle 
song so early, why that sharp cry at midnight? He knows whence 
comes that billet doux, and from which side the reply will be sent; he 
could tell you, but he is discreet. He observes, that on passing the door 
of a certain house, at three o’clock, you will see there a black cabriolet 
drawn by a bay horse. Will you follow the lounger? you have courage, 
and yet it is an enterprise beyond you. The lounger is every where, and 
nowhere. He isinthe garden of the Palais Royal, to regulate his watch 
by the cannon which fires off, discharged by the first ray of the mid-day 
sun. He is on the quay Voltaire, occupied in contemplating the antiqui- | 
ties of the curiosity vendors, or looking at the celebrated men of Ma- 
dame Delpech. He ia in the Rue Richelieu, formerly the great centre of 
Parisian lounging, but now conquered and surpassed by the Place de la 
Bourse and the Rue Vivienne; however, in the Rue Richelieu, the loung- 


to Moliere isto be raised. But above all, we shall find out our man, in | 
the Passage de l’'Opera, at the hour when the rehearsal commences, and 
there, he sees passing, in every kind of dress, in satin shoes, in slippers 
down at the heel, and even without any shoes at all, the pretty little dan- 
seuses, to whom glory has not yet held out her hand, filled with laces 
and cachemires. Loungers! that word implies every thing. He will 
go to the Morgue to salute with a melanchely glance the corpses of the 


previcus evening; he will go the Champs Elysees, to assist at the exer- | 


cises of the learned dogs; to the Jardin des Plantes, to throw a piece of 

cake to the bear Martin. At the Jardin des Plautes, he wishes to know | 
how the giraffe is, whether the great turtle has laid any more eggs, if the 

little serpents have eaten their white mice; he wishes to salute by turns, 
al! the monkeys, who grin with joy, as though they recognised a brother | 
lounger. The Passage des Panoramas is his abode, there he is under | 
shelter, there he is at home, there he receives his friends, and makes | 


his appointments, and there you are sure to meet him. And what finer | 


saloon can he have, than this Passage des Panoramas? Where will | 
you find more numerous visitors, and more liberty? Where will you | 
find pretiier faces in the morning, and more brilliant gas in the evening ? 

Never was a saloon better filled with masterpieces, music, refreshments 

of every kind. | t ; d 
newsyaper, never did the grisette, disappoint their constant admirers.— 
But the lounger leves all these things, he loves them without re- 
strait, without folly, gravely, like a wise man, who is without wants, 
without passions, without vanity, without fancies; who can dispense 
with every thing, except lounging. Good worthy man! Never melan- 
choly, never morose, never distressing himself about any thing, but on 
the contrary, turning every thing to the profit of his ruling passion. If 
there is a tumult, he is by no means displeased, he will know how the 
scuffle ends; if-it is a burial, so much the better, he will ascend the black 
carriages; if itis a marriage, better still, he will go very near to see the 
bride, and will shower blessings upon her. He also ventures upon bap- 
tisms, and public fetes; the Chamber of Deputies does not displease him, | 
but he only goes there, on those days when the Chamber is full of elo- 

quence and anger; he loves the opposition, because it draws things out 

toa great length. To the Chamber of Peers, the lounger prefers the 

Court of Peers. 
the court of Assizes, raised to its highest degree of power. 


go again by the railroad; a carriage which takes you up and conveys you 
to your destination, without crying, Take care! You are no sooner start- 
ed than you arrive! Pshaw! What is the use of setting out, unless it 
is to feel yourself go? Talk to me of the cuckoos of the time, says the 
lounger;—in them you are always starting, and never arrive. 

It is well understood, that the lounger orders his dinner at home every 
day, and that it is never prepared for him. He dines wherever he hap- 
pens to find himself when hungry; when he has discovered some choice 
fish, something just come into season, some pleasant spot where he can | 
freely give himself up, to his wishes. Those whe have never seen one 
of the beautiful dining-rooms, of which Paris is justly proud, can form 
no idea of the eclat and luxury, with which you may eat a beef-steak. | 
All around are crystals, precious bronzes, columns, glasses, gildings, | 
every part shines ; eager servants are there, ready to ebey your slightest 
wishes ! the kitchen is excellent, the cellar is full; the wine is in the 
ice ; at the counter is seated a well-dressed, and often handsome, wo- 
man; and here the lounger enters, impelled more by his instinct than by 
his hunger. He is alone, like a true dreamer; he throws himself into a 


| if you were not at liberty to go in and see what is passing there ? 


There, never did tobacco, never did beer, never did the | 


There you see the accused, you hear the avocats, it is | 
Once, he } 
went to Versailles,to see the Museum, but he swore that he would never | 


little corner, and there he sees all the diners enter, one after the other ; 
he recognizes them by their accent, their dress, their manner. He says, 
This one is a Norman, and that one a Picardine. Very soon, without 
intending it, he understands their best concealed desires, their most mo- 
dest ambitions ; he knows that this one has obtained such an inheritance, 
that another has just asked the croix d’honneur for his father, and that a 
third is in search of his wife, who has come to Paris, under a man’s 
name, to write jcomedies and romances like George Sand. Thus the 


' human comedy is unrolled before this man, thus he profits by the con- 


versations afd thoughts of other people. His dinner finished, he walks 
in the rich galleries of the Palais Royal ; this is his summer saloon, just 
as the Passage des Panoramas is his winter saloon. From merely run- 


| ning over the brilliant windows of these magnificent bazaars, he knows 
+ what sales have been made during the day ;-a bracelet has been bought ; 


a false tuft has disappeared ; what has become of the little woman whv 
sold stocks 7 Then he stops before the large pillar, to which are pasted 
all the notices of Paris, loaded with the grotesque and awful names 
which the public seeks. Where shall he go? To the Theatre Fran- 
cais? Itis very old. To the Porte St.Martin? It is a long way off. 
The Opera pleases the lounger, for at the Opera, people lounge, more 
than they listen. And the Cafe Lemblin, why is it openthen? And 
the Cafe de la Regence, of what use would the Cafe de la Regence be, 
For 
instance, why should he not assist, at one of those beautiful games of 
chess, which shall call into action all the intelligent powers of the two 
players? Chess, draughts, even the game of dominos, are delight- 
ful to the lounger. Not that he plays atany of these games, it is true 
that he knows them thoroughly, he understands them, he pre-judges 
them ; but he leaves to others all the trouble of the game, all its disqui- 


| etude and its humming ; he keeps for himself all the curiosity and plea- 
| sure of it. 


| according to your inclination: you are silent or you speak, you are at 
er amuses himself, by looking at the site, on which the fountain dedicated | 


He loves public places ; you enter when yoa will, you leave 


home, or at the house of your friends, you are your own master, and 
owe to no one either a bow, a visit, ora smile. Not that the lounger is 
difficu't of access; on the contrary, he talks willingly, he is within the 


, reach of any and all, he does the honors of his beloved city with ease, he 


knows, better than an Edlie, the streets to be cut, the rising neighbor- 
hoods, the islands which are being surrounded with powerful dykes. 
At the very thought of fortifications, wnich the two Chambers have just 
voted expressly for him, he rubs his hands with joy, and in fact, what a 
splendid field for lounging : a rampart fifteen leagues round ! The even- 
ing is thus passed, in listening to the noises of his dear city. But by 
degcees, the sounds diminish and cease ; silence is gently spread through 
the streets. If you still wish to hear noise, and to find life, motion, and 


| the brilliancy of lights, you must return where you were this morning— 


to Tortoni’s. At eleven o'clock in the evening, the Cafe Tortoni is no 
longer a place for eating, it isa saloon for sherbet and ices. If this morn- 
ing you heard only of money and stock-jobbing, within these walls,—this 
evening, the conversation turns with equal earnestness, upon love and 
pleasure. The most elegant beauties, and the most agreeable young men, 
hasten to this last rendezvous of the evening ; for Tontoni’s, they aban- 
don the unfinished Opera ; they leave the theatre before the last stab ; 
Paris chooses to see itself in ite beautiful dress, before retiting to rest. 
What are all these Parisians about, pray? They are exhibiting and 


| looking at themselves, and when this object is attained, they are satisfied, 


and are ready to act the same part over again to-morrow. 


Our lounger then, also repairs to the Cafe Tortoni. He passes and 


| repasses; he listens and hears: he watches the ladies and gentlemen, as 


they ascend their carriages, and drive off, one after the other: and when, 
at last, fashionable Paris has quite disappeared from his sight, then sigh- 
ing, he resolves to return home ; but, as the French fabulist did, to go to 
the academy, the lounger takes the longest way. There are in Paris, 
places which he only knows; frightful passages, labyrinths, ruins, courts 


| inhabited by all the thieves of the city,—this is the road he chooses: he 


goes, with his hands in his pockets, through these dark passages. Ab, 
this certainly is not a pleasant sight! this is the reverse of the brilliant 
medal! Paris at night is frightful; it is the time when the subterranean 
nation begins its course. Darkness is all around; but by degrees, this 
darkness is enlightened, by the trembling lantern of the rag-hunter, who 
goes witha scuttle on his back, seeking his furtuue amongst the hideous 
rubbish, which has no longer a name in any language. At the corner of 
the darkest streets, burns with a funeral light, the lamp of the wine-shop, 


| through curtains red as blood. Along the walls, glide,—uttering from 
, time to time, the ery of some night-bird,—thieves, pursuing their ovject ; 


women go and come, seeking the cellar where they shall pass the night; 
for these degraded people sleep in cellars. Thus the danger you incur, 
is great and terrible; the steps which are heard slightly resounding on 
the muddy streets, are those of the grey patrol who commences his ea- 
gerchase. The farther you advance into these awful neighborhoods, 
into the cut-throat places which surround the Palais de Justice and the 
Place de Greve, the more imminent the danger becomes. Certainly, to 
expose one’s self to so many perils, in these scandalous streets, one must 
be either a great philanthropist, or a great lounger. 
[ To be continued. ] 
ro 

SLanDER Casg.—Elder Knapp, lately sued by Mrs. Handy, of Pro- 
vidence, R. I., for slander, in making an injurious statement concerning 
her from the pulpit, has publicly and in writing, retracted all that be 
then said, and has paid all the expenses incurred by Mrs. Handy in 
the prosecution of the suit, about $200, 
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The following, from the American, bears the initials of H. T. Tucx- 
ERMAN, one of our most popular and gifted poets. It isa deserved tri- 
bute to the hero of a noble deed. 


TO COM. ALEXANDER SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 


If, like the warrior, whose immortal story, 
With kindred mind, thy pen so well hath traced, 
Thou had'st brought home a victcr’s wreath of glory, 
A nation’s praise thy coming would have graced : 


Shouts, such asthe Erie’s youthful hero greeted, 
Thy noble deeds would zeelously proclaim ; 
By fair and brave, with grateful tears repeated, 

Thy country’s love would consecrate thy name. 


Is there no triumph save in war’s commotion ?— 
No silent conquests that the soul achieves 7— 
Like the vast slumber of the peaceful ecean 
Ere some wild storm its bosom madly heaves ? 


The reckless fight with self-devoted bearing, 
And craven souls awhile can fiercely rage; 
But duty claims a more exalted daring, 
And calmer deeds a martyr’s strength engage. 


How stern a conflict thy bold heart was rending 
When trait’rous shipmates all around thee pressed, 

And honor’s voice, with deep compassion blending, 
To voiceless anguish woke thy manly breast! 


Oh then, without a pang, thou could’st have perished, 
In battle with thy country’s alien foes, 

And smiled beneath the flag thy valor cherished, 
To meet a death the patriot only knows ! 


A dearer tribute thou wert called to render, 
In yielding up another’s forfeit life; 

For brave men’s hearts are ngt less firm than tender, 
And where Truth reigns is Feeling’s keenest strife. 


The courage of our spotless Chief was tested 
When called to sacrifice a foreign spy ; 
A task more sad upon thy spirit aes | 
For it was thine to bid a comrade die ! 


But when oppressive grew thy nature’s pleading, 
Unto the starry banner thou did’st turn, 

With solemn trust thy mournful purpose feeding, 
To make the light of duty clearly burr ! 


When all was done—each word of sadness spoken, 
And loyal cheers again rose o’er the sea, 
Calm was thy heart in Duty’s cause half-broken— 
Calm as the stars, and as the waters free ! H. T. T. 


——_— 


The following amusing paragraph is from Colonel Stone of the Com- 
mercial. 
We believe we have written but one obituary notice that created mer- 
riment. It was that of Professor Renwick, a few yearsago. One of the 
rofessor’s friends, menting him in Broadway the next day, pulled off his 
foe, bowed profoundly and spoke—“ I beg your pardon, Professor Ren- 
wick; I was very sorry indeed ; but I had a pressing engagement in the 


afternoon yesterday, that rendered it impossible for me to attend your 
funeral !”’ 


New Improvement in THE Manvuracture or Carpets.—The new 
mill which is in progress of building in this city by the Lowell corpora- 
tion, is intended for the introduction of new carpet power looms, which 
is a new invention by a young gentleman of this city. Heretefore, the 
hand loom alone has been used. By this new invention, one female will 
be able to do the work of three men. A few of these looms have been 


in operation for several months, and their complete success placed be- 
yond a doubt.—Lowell Courier. 


Mr. Catnous.—In the Senate of Georgia, on Saturday last, Mr. 
Lawson offered a preamble and resolutions relative to Mr. Calhoun, and 
nominating him for the Presidency of the United States. 


Nover Reapixc.—‘ The Boston Quarterly Review says,— Throw 
away the last new novel; go with me through these dark lanes, blind 
courts, into the damp cellars, unfurnished garrets, where poverty, vice 
and crime are crowded together, layer upon layer, where breeds the cor- 
ruption that polutes our whole moral atmosphere. Here, my friends, is 
a volume that may excite you; here is a work which you may read.— 
Forget your luxury ; forget your luxurious ease; blush for your repinings, 
your sentimental whimperings, your vapors and indigestion; and remem- 
ber that you are men and women ; and that it is your business to make 
this earth a paradise, and every human heart a meet temple for the living 


{> The American has received information of the death of Captain 
David Carney, U. S. N., recently one of the Navy Commissioners and 
subsequently Head of the Bureau of Construction and Equipment, at 
Port Deposite, Md. Captains Ballard and Skinner are also very ill. 





Woman’s Symratay.—The New Haven Herald relates that as a run 
away horse, dragging a wagon with a young lad in it, was suddenly 
brought up with a cresh in the streets of that town, but fortunate! 
without tnjury to the boy, an old lady in great agitation followed in 4 
suit of the wagon. “ Mother, mother,” exclaimed her daughter, “where 
are you going? Don’t get intothe crowd; you can’t do him any good.” 
Seeing her agitation, a lady who happened to be passing at the moment 
kindly inquired, “Is he your son?” “Ohno,” replied the good old 
matron, “ but he is somebody's son.” , 


Deatu or Bisnhor Dunois —We learn by a slip from the office of the 
Freeman's Jourral, that the death of the Rt. Rev. Jouy Dvnors, Bishop 
of New-York, took place Monday morning at nine o'clock. His remains 
were interred on Friday. 


CourTsHip AND MaRRIAGE IN Fintayv.—The solemnization of mar- 
riages in Finland, takes place only once a year, and that on a fixed day 
in the teeming aatumn. Before this time arrives the expectant lover is 
not permitted, by the custom of the land, to pay his addresses in person 
to the object of his wishes; his offer is made by sending a piece of mo- 
ney, that is accepted or not as the fair one is inclined to approve or reject 
his suit; but beth the conveyence of this token of love, and the whole of 
the after ceremonials of courtship, are carried on through the intervention 
of some old woman of the village, whose occupation and calling may 
seem enviable to some bustling gentlewoman in ether countries, & 
that of a regularly established match maker. f 


| 
| 
















ApvVENTURE witH a Butt.—The Monifewr Parisien relates the 
following trait of courage in a boy of 15, in a village of the Ardennes, 
the name of which it does not give. A mad bull entered one of the 
streets of the village, and was on the point of goring the boy, when the 
latter boldly laid hold of his horns, and jumped upon his back. The 
bull, with augmented fury, rushed into the river Meuse, which was near 
and crossed it, without being able to get rid of his rider. The boy at 
length, sensible that he must in the end be destroyed if he did not ad 
some extreme course, took out a knife and plunged the blade into a 
neck of the bull near the head. The animal fell dead, and the boy re- 
turned to the village triumphant. 


Pray or Pray.—Mr. Tanner, a French Canadian missi , asserts 
that itis not uncommon at Montreal! for people to play mye 4 during 
Lent, for prayers, which the loser has to repeat for the benefit of the 
winner ! 


The three great things that govern mankind are reason, passion, and 
superstition. The first governs a few; the two last share the bulk of 
mankind, and possess them in turns; but superstition is most powerful, 
and produces the greatest mischiefs.— Locke. 


Tue Oax.—Cvurious Expertmment.—Take an acorn at this time of 
the year; tie a string around it in such a way that, when d, the 
blunt end of the acron, where the cup was, is upwards. Hang it thus 
prepared in the inside of a bottle, or Hyacinth glass, containing a little 
water, taking care that the acorn does not reach the water within an 
inch; wrap the bottle all over in flannel, so as to keep it dark and warm 
and put it ina warm place. In three or four weeks the acorn will have 
swelled, its coat will have burst, and a little white point will make its 
appearance at the end opposite the water. This point is the roct; the 
acron is now changing its nature and becoming an oak; still, however, it 
must be stationed in the dark, still it must be kept clear of the water, and 
so it must continue till the young root is at least half an inch long. Then 
the water may be allowed to rise higher; but it is only when from the 
neck of the root a little point begins to turn upwards, that it is safe to 
allow the water to touch it. At that time the acron has ceased to be an 
acron, and bas really become a young oak ; for the little point directing 
itself upwards is the beginning of that trunk which a century later may 
form the timber of a frigate. 

As soon as this young stem begins to shoot, the oak will require a dose 
of light, a little every day; and it also yearns for more food, so that its 
rout, which is in reality its mouth, must be allowed to touch the water 
and to drink it. After these events have come to pass, the little cxea- 
ture breathes and must have air; digests, and must have light; sucks 
greedily, and must have fresh water given to its root, which, however 
should never be permitted to be wholly covered ; just that point where 
the stem begins should always be kept out of the water. The pet hav- 
ing been brought to this, its first state of existence, must be put in the 
window. At first, it will be a stout thread, whitish, and covered with 
tiny scales ; then the scales will expand a little, andthe end will! become 
greener; next will appear some little leaves; hair will begin to grow 
veins will branch ; the old scales will fall off; and by slow degrees the 
leaves will arrange themselves upon the stem, each unfolding from the 
bosom of the other. And thus out of a litile starch and gum, for the a- 
corn was not much more, ‘manifold parts will be curiously produced by 
the wonderfully creative powers of nature.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

————a— 
| Beloe, in his anecdotes, gives a good punning epitaph on William 
awes, the musical composer, who was killed by the Roundheads 


“ Concord is conquer’d! In his urn there lies 

The master of great Music’s mysteries ; 

And in it is a riddle, like the cause, 

| Will Lowes was slain by men whose Wills were Laws 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1842. _ 
MONEY AND TRADE. 


The money marketcontinues to present the same aspects as before ne- 
ticed. 
«0; not from the unwillingness of the banks to extend, but from the im. 


—— 


The discount lines of the bank are low and promise to continue 


possibility of finding the requisite amount of paper of the high character 
required. The banks, at this season of the year, when making up their 
annual returns for the Legislature have usually restricted their discounts, 
but this is not the case now, they present a strong appearance enough 
without resorting to restrictive measures. 
ger than necessary. In 
6 pec cent. 

There has been a moderate business done at the Stock Board in bank 


The supply of specie is lar- 
the street the rate of discount on prime bills is 


and roed stocks, with the usual fluctuations. In Stace securities the 
transactions, especially in Ohio 6's, have been large, supposed to some 
extent for English account. The rates of State securities have continued 
firm with a good demand, excepting for the fancies. 

Since the last steamer from Boston, the business in Foreign Exchange 
has been very small, and although the supply is not. large, the rates are 
rather heavy. Small sales of Sterling are made at 53 a 64 prem., and 
Frances 5,45 05,43§ 
Rates are steady excepting in Alabama, which rules from 10 to 11 dis. 
Central money is getting worse, and we quote 40 a 45discount. 

Business in general merchandise is very quiet. 


In Leland bills there has not been much change. 


The Flour market 
continues depressed, and prices have declined. We quote Western $4 75 
a $4 874; Common Southern, $4 50; Georgetown and Brandywine, 
$4 75. .There is not much doing in the Corn markets, in consequence 


~ | are in favor of the buyer, with a fine business doing. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 





56 a 58 cts. River Oats, 30 a 31; Canal, 30 a 32. Prices of Cotton 
Fair Upland we 
qnote 7 cts; Fair New Orleans and Alabama, 74. The stock of Pearl 
Ashes being very much reduced, the price has gone up to $7 50 a $7 624; 
Pots are $5 75 a $6 00. Coffee remains very dull—smull sales, Brazil, 
at 6fa 04; Laguira, 73 a 84; Java, 114; Cuba, 8$; St. Dom., 5g a 6. 
The transactions in Sugar are confined to new crop New Orleans, which 
brings 43 a 5,a decline of j ct. Some White Brazil sold at 74, and 
Salas of new crop New O:leans Molasses at 21c. 
A sale of Cuba was made at 164217. Fish are very dull—we quote 
Dry Cod $1 875 a $2 00; No. 1 Mackerel, $7 50 a $7 75; No. 2, 
45 25 a $5 75, few sales; Scaled Herring, 26c. 
declined to $1 50, 4 mos. 


Brown Havana at 64. 


Bunch Raisins have 
Sales new crop Turkey Figs, at 124 a 15c. 
Sales Rio Grande Hides (25 lbs.) at ilc., short price. For Rice the 

Whiskey is 
Very little doing in Naval Stores, in conse- 
quence of high rates of freight. 


market is very dull, Nothing doing in Foreign Spirits. 
warth 214 a 22 cents. 
Spirits Turpentine has declined to 40c. 
Oils—About 600 bbls. Whale have been taken for export, supposed at 
34 cents, cash, which is a reduotion. There is no demand for Linseed. 
Provisions—lI'rices of Beef and Pork 
are without particular change; new Mess Pork sells at $9 500975; 
old Mess $8 374 a $8 50; new Prime $6 75; old Prime $5 625: we 


notice one sale of 500 bbls. new Mess, to arrive at $8 50. 


Olive, Spearm, &c., are dull. 


City in 
spected new Mess Beef commands $6 374 a $6 75, and new Prime 
$8 50. 


kegs new City Lard sold yesterday at 8 cents. 


Lard, Hams, &c., are in good demand at former rates; 300 
Butter is dull, the de- 


mand being confined to the city trade. Grease is scarce, asd wanted 


of light supplies. Wheat is worth about 90 cts. 


50 a 52; old, 54, weight 58 measure. Southern, 43 a 49 meas. 


Northern Corn, new, 


tye, 





et ee 





for export at 6 a 6§ cts. 


Cheese sells pretty freely for shipment at 54a 


6} cents—the stock is not large. 





Brother Jonathan Novels. rica, and we doubt pot this new work, in pointof sar- A NEW NOVEL BY BULWER, 


124 CENTS EACH. 

The publishers of Brother Jonathan, having com- 
pleted their arrangements for receiving early copies 
of alithe new Euraqpean Novels that are published, | 
aré now ene’ i¢d to announce that they will issue re- | 
gulurly once ® fortnight an extra double number of | 
their paper, each number containing a New Popular 
Novel complete. 


casm and quiet humor,will fully sustain his reputation. 


| We have purchased the copyright of “ Puffer Hop- | 


kins” at a heavy expense, but shall publish it at the 
aniform price of all the Brother Jonathan Novels— 
trusting that the liberal patrenage of the public to 
an ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL of rare merit, 
will compensate for the enterprise. 


CURIOUS ORIGINAL WORK, 


WITH TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 


FOR 123 CENTS! 

The publishers of Brother Jonathan have the gra- 
tification to announce a new Novel by the distinguish- 
| ed author of “ Pelham,” ‘ Eugene Aram,” “Zanoni,” 

4c. &c., which we expect will appear in London about 
, the Ist of January. ; 
| Inorderthat we may publish this work promptly, 
, and in the neatest possible style, new founts of type 
| have been ordered, and we do not hesitate to say, that 


These Novels will be issued in the form ef the Li- 1. ' 
brary Brother Jonathan, comprising from 48to 80, The Adventures of Mr. Obadiah Oldbuck ;—where- | ‘8 point of beauty and accuracy of typography, and 
very large double column octavo pages, as the length | ia are duly set forth the Crosses, Chagrins, Calami- | eatness of form, ours will be the best American edi- 
of the works published may tequire. They will in | ties, Checks, Chills, Changes, and Circumgirations, '°- ; : P ‘ 
all cases be selected for their merit, and will be given | by which his courtship was attended ; showing ako THE LAST OF THE BARONS—a nover, 
complete, WITHOUT OMISSION OR aBRIDGEMENT, and in | the Issue of his Suit, amd his Espousal to his Ladye BY SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, BART. 





the neatestand handsomest manner. The paper will | 
be of excellent quality; and as the price is but a. 


fraction of that of any edition or form in which such | 4 Novel—by the author of “The Brakeman,” “The 


works have hitherto been published here or else- 
where, the publishers confidently anticipate a liberal 
encouragement from the public. 

Among the new works lately published by us we 
havé cepies of the following for sale at our office. 
The editions of all our other Novels are exhausted. 


SUSAN HOPLEY; OR THE ADVENTURES OF 
A MAID-SERVANT—By Harry Leeson.—There 
are few works of Fiction like this. The reader who 
onee commences the story must read every page— | 
yes, every sentence. He will find himself inextrica- | 


bly bound up in the exciting interest which it pos- | 


sesses. We therefore say to one and all, don’t buy 
the book unless you have ample leisure to read it. 


NEW WORK BY BOZ. 
AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULA- 
TION, by Charles Dickens. The above has just 
been issued in an Extra Brother Jonathan, Doubie 
Sheet, at the uniform price. 


THE CAREER OF PUFFER HOPKINS. 
A New American Novel, by Cornelius Mathews, esq., 
late Editor of the “Arcturus” Magazine—author 
of the “ Motley Pook,” and other popular works 
This is a- humorous descriptive tale of the career of 
a modern politician and financier. It is written much 
in the Pickwickian style, and some of the characters 
are quite as graphically portrayed as is the immorta! 
«Samivel” of Boz. The admirers of Mr. Mathews’s 
writings often allude to him as the “Boz” of Ame- 


Love. 


THE LAST OF THE BULLWINKLES. 


Percy Family.” &c. First American edition. 

This is an amusing and highly instructive tale of 
every-day life. The London Morning Chronicle ao- 
ticed it_as fuliows :-—“ Tne Last of the Bullwiukles, is 
the title ofa new work by the author of ‘ The Brake. 
man,’ s0 ominous of fun, that we cannot but recom- 
mond to our readersa run through its merry pages.” 

By a decision of the Postmaster General, any of 


the above works can be sent by mail for newspaper | 


postage only. 
The uniform price of all the Brother Jonathan No- 
vels is 12} cents single, or ten copies for one dollar. 
Subscription money, either for the novels or for the 
Brother Jonathan, must in all cases be sent through a 


postmaster according to law, or else the letter enclo- | 


sing it must be postpaid in full by the subscriber. 
We never take an unpaid letter from the post office. 
NEW FRENCH NOVEL, 
BY PAUL DE KOCK. 
We have in the course of translation a racent no- 


vel of this distinguished author, entitied SISTER | 


ANNE. Itis one of the most affecting stories we 


| ever read; and as soon as the translation can be| 
completed, we shall publish it complete, in the usual 


form, for 12} cents. It is proper to say, that this tale 
is entirely free from the objectionable matter which 


in too many instances characterise the writings of, 


Paul de Kock. 
WILSON & COMPANY, Publishers. 


Will be published complete, without omission Or 
| abridgment, immediately on its receipt in this coun- 
EXTRA BROTHER JONALHAN, 
comprising two or more mammoth sheets, as its length 

may require, and embracing at least 64 closely print- 

ed quarto pages. It will be printed on beaitiful new 


types of a size sufficiently large to ensure easy Tegl- 
bility. The pages will be in double columns, uniform 


| with the Library Brother Jonathan, and with other 
works published by us.—Price 12! cents only—or ten 
| copies for One Dollar. : 


REPUBLICATION OF THE 
London Lancet. 


On the Ist of January 1843, the publishers of the 
Brother Jonathan will comménce the Republication of 
| the “ LONDON LANCET.” It will be issued weekly 
in a style uniform with that_of the London . Edition, 
and sent to subscribers by Mail for $3 a year; $1 50 
| for a volume of six months. Single copies 6 cents; 
the usual discount to Newsmen. No subscriptions 
| taken for less than one volume. Orders may be ad- 
dressed to WILSON §& COMPANY, Publishers, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


R. L. & A. STUART, corner of Greerwich and 
| Chambers sts, bave just opened an extensive assort- 
ment of aoe boxes, made. to their order by the best 
workmen in Paris, some of which are of extra finish, 
suitable for presents for the approaching holidays. 

Also, their usual variety of steam ‘refined candy, 
| sugar plums, &c., manufactured from the best articles 
| in their line, and free from adulteration or any hurtful 
| jpgredients, det 2* 
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